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Hisrortc ARCHEOLOGY AND 
Scrence :— 
The Shoo-King. 
Science-Gossip. 
Scientific Notes. 
Scientific Correspondence :— 
The Achromatic Condenser: 


Law-Reportine. 

‘Current LITERATURE :— 
Trollope’s Florence. 
Two Mili Careers. 
Green’s Spiritual Philosophy. 
Macfie’s British Columbia. 
Social Life in Former Days. 


Poetry :— 8. Highley. 
Lyrical Faneies; My Reports of Learned Societies. 
utiful Lady. Meetings for Next Week. 
Tytler’s Citoyenne Jacque- varesasees. 
line. usIC:— 
Gift Books ¢ ny mage —- Notes. 
The Fortnightly ew. i 
Christmas Numbers. Haden’s Etchings. 


The National Gallery. 
Art Correspondence :— 
Flemish Relics: F. G. 


Publications of the Week. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 





New Words. Stephens. 
Ricnarp CrasHaw. Tue Drama :— 
MISCELLANEA. 


* Othello” at Drury Lane. 


LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 





RITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the Ist, and RE-OPENED 
m the 8th JANUARY, 1866. No Visitor can possibly be 
admitted from the Ist to the 7th of January, inclusive. 
A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, December 27, 1865. 





NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON, 4ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, W.C. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the above Society 
will take place on TUESDAY, JANUARY 2, at 4 r.m., when 
the Officers and Council for 1866 will be Elected, and the Presi- 

ent will deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS. The Fellows of 
‘the Society and their friends will dine afterwards at St. James's 
Tlall at Six o’clock. Tickets 25s. each. 

us a TINT 4 Hon. Secretaries. 


VENING LECTURES at the ROYAL 
J SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN STREET.—Professor 
RAMSAY, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of TEN LEC- 
TURES on GEOLOGY, with especial reference to the Proofs of 
Geological Time, on THURSDA , the 4th JANUARY, at Eight 
o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding TUESDAY and 
THURSDAY, at the same hour. 
Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be obtained at 
the Museum of Practical Geology. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 


WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natura¥ Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern La es. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all ——— and the most careful special attention is 
= to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 

rvice Examinations, and the Prelimi Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all ic apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirkus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


R. W. 8S. LEAN, M.A., receives at his 
Residence, 56 TORRINGTON SQUARE, a few COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS desiring a Home, whom he assists in their 
College Class-work, or in preparing for University Examinations. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 


experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to Pre for the Univer- 
sities, the various Competitive Examinations, &c.—Address, 
M.A., Messrs. Wiiuts & Sorneram, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W C. 








YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 

115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK.—Classes 
under Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., J. 
Benedict ad-s H. eger, Esq., Mme. Louise Michau, Geo. 
Macdonald, 4q., Mons. A. Roche, Dr. Heimann, Mrs. Harrison, 
W. Cave Thomas, Esq., J. Radford, Esq., W. H. D. Rowe, Esq., 
M.A., Signor Valletta, W. 9 A. Chiosso, Esq. 


The Junior Term JANUARY &. 
The Senior Term JANUARY 25. 


ae. containing Terms, &c., may be had on appli- 





WSPAPER for SALE.—A Country 

N of Liberal Politics, good Circulati and a 
larg Advertising Medium. The use of the Plant, ke. would 
be allowed on good security.—Apply by letter to Omicrox, care 
of Newton & Co., 33 Essex W.C., London. 





HE UNIVERSITIES UNION CLUB.— 
Owing to the impossibility, without long delay, of obtaining 
entrance to the old-established Ciubs, there being hundreds of 
unsuccessful applicants who cannot meet with accommodation, 
a number of gentlemen have associated themselves to form a 
new Club on the basis of the present University and Oxford and 
Cambridge Clubs, and which they purpose to designate THE 
UNIVERSITIES UNION CLUR, 


Its Members to consist of Noblemen and Gentlemen who are 
or have been Members of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Dublin, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
or Aberdeen, 

It is to be situate in Pall Mall, or its immediate vicinity, and 
include in its arrangements a Strangers’ Dining Room, and a 
limited number of Rooms. 


No Entrance-fee will be charged to the first One Hundred 
Members, 


After One Hundred Members have been elected, there will be 
an Entrance-fee of Fifteen Guineas. 


Subscription, Five Guineas per annum. 
R. J. KINGSTON INNES, Secretary, 


Temporary Offices: East Temple Chambers 
Whitefriars Street, E.C. ; 





TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—New York Division, First Mortgage Bonds; 
Pennsylvania Division, Second Mortgage Bonds ; Ohio Division, 
Second Mort Bonds.—Interest —— ist January, at the 
Gonsolidated k (Limited),— upons from the above 
nds will be paid con MONDAY, the Ist JANUARY, at the 
rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be left two clear ay at the 
Office of the Company, 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W., previously, for examination. If sent 
by Post, a Cheque for the amount will be remit 


5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
December 16, 1865. 





TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


In conformity with the terms on which the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this Railroad were 
issued to the public. the THIRD ANNUAL DRAWING of 
4 per cent. of the gross amount of these Bonds will take place 
at the office of Messrs. E. F. Satterthwaite & Co.,38 Throgmorton 
Street, in the presence of Mr. Grain, Public Notary, on 
THURSDAY, January 18, 1866, at One o’clock precisely. 


The authorised issue is as under—viz. :— 


2,000 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each...... 2,000,000 dols. 
600 Bonds of 500 dols, each...... 300,000 ,, 
2,000 Bonds of 100 dols. cach...... 200,000 ,, 


2,500,000 dols. 


Four per cent. of each denomination will be drawn on the 
above day, and the Bonds so drawn that have been issued in 
London will be paid off at the rate of 2251. for every 1,000 dols. 
Bond, 1127. 10s. for every 500 dols. Bond, and 22/. 10s. for every 
100 dols. Bond, on presentation at the Company’s Office, 5 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, on and 
after 2nd April next, in addition to the coupon due on that 
day, after which all interest will cease. 


On payment, the drawn bonds will be cancelled in the presence 
of a Public Notary. 


Offices, 5 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 





TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 


LECTROTYPES OF SUPERIOR WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS, 


The Publishers of the Art Journal pe me ig announce 
that they have in hand a my and ed Stock of Wood 


Engravings, which have ap in that Journalandin other 
illustra works issued by them; and that they are now 
to supply Electrotypes, of the best quality, from any 


pre 

of these Blocks, at the rate of 9d. — uare inch —- a few 
exceptions). e Electrotypes wll be delivered y for print- 
ing, and guaranteed to work equally as well as the original Wood 
Engravings. They comprise several complete Series, in addi- 
tion toa e miscellaneous collection, amounting in all to 


ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 


Copies of the whole may be seen at any time, at VIRTUE & 
CO.’S, 294 City London ; or further information will be 
furnished by Post to inquirers. 





*,* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL PLATES, 
in good condition, ave also aveitable for printing from, on very 
moderate Terms. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION 


FOR 


ACCIDENTS QF ALL KINDS 


Bt THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railway 
Stations, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
‘ COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 


Insurances due at Christmas should be renewed within Fif- 
— Days anewene (last day, 9th January), or the same will 
me Vo: 


All Policies are now chargeable at the Red 
Duty—viz., 1s. 6d. per Cent. . rd uced Rate of 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent, 


[He GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No. 11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 

Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 

Total Income upwards of £320,000. 


Notice is hereby given that FIRE POLICIES which expire a 


CHRISTMAS must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this 


Office, or with the Com "s ts 
otherwise they become oid. AS ee Kingdom, 


All Insurances now have th 
1s. 6d. per Cent. e benefit of the Reduced Duty of 


For Pro 
ann ' morta and other information apply to the Company 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


STERN INSURANCE COMPA NY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE inane 
General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate eve special 
dividual merit, without reference to the Seateat ha .- 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices. : 


Pr tuses, Order Forms, &c. . 
tion ne cither of the Chief Of ay » may be obtained on applica- 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. , 


E NATIONAL STA LIFE 
T# AND FIRE INSURANCE go 


(Lisntep). 
22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.SL. 




















LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible 
Part of Claims paid on notificati ” and balan 
within one month after proof of death. co ~ 
Tante A, wirn Prortrs. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on 
at death. « Single Life, payable 





Agel Premium. |Age| Premium. |Age| Premium. Age} Premium. 
~ |ena| |aad £8. 4 
116 0 |30| 270 \|4/3%0\50/47¢ 




















FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Property insured against loss by fire, 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acents Waxtep. Apply to Chief Otfiece, 





























































SouT# AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


panes ba iption of Business conducted with South 

A ; New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 

New Zealund, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 

lim: fees.—Tlie REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
—— by instalments, upon mal security, bills of sale, 
eposits of deeds, leases, &u. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 

, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 

to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms tis.—2, Tatistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
ooo at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor 
ARE. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fastenin, 

are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. -! are self-adhesive, render su 


og to the adjoining teeth, are supplied at prices within 
reach of . 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
—— particularly ada to their wants; it combines com- 
Enepestion invites. and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
on 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 
30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
Cross Railway Station). Their 


STRAND te Charing 
painless artiftetal Tooth 
comfort, and all of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
arene 4 can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
tation free. Teeth from és. Sets, from 5to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, amd success of their 
system, vide “* Lancet.” 
peeptence “3 - Berners —o +> bgt 448 
London ; 1 tefriargate, : orfo treet, 
; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough. 


for economy, durability, 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US, By A. Esxeut, Grosvenor Street, W. 


“* We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 
the coritents of the book bye) our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
none can read it without deriving the 

Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a 1 and lastin by using the 
celebrated USILED SERVICE MOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 


6d, each, manufactured by 
J. ©. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





(jE of HORSE CHESTNUTS epplied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gou 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and 
* ou Gout, Rheumatism .o<- Neuralgia, 


bottles, with directions, at 28, Gd., 48. 6d., and 10s. 
r 


rincipal Chemists, or by on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
valy REW and Co., Onekative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 
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30 DECEMBER, 1865. 
WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
lilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
Warren ve 1a Rue, Esq., President of the 

Society, &., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


oyal Astronomical 





HRISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—A Bottle 

of PLATEAU’S GLYCERINE SOAP SOLUTION, price 

ls. 6d. The same, with A tus and full instructions, 4s. 

_ a“ ss had pure of W, LADD, 11 Beak Street, Regent 
reet, W. 


HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 


Sensation.—This marvellous figure, which created such an 
extraordinary sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, 
rforms daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till 6. Sent post free, with 
— en for 14 Stamps.—H, G. CLARKE & CO., 252 
rand, 








[SH GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
MAKE a GALANTY SHOW, and act the Enraged 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Billy Button, Mother Goose, and 
Punch; 150 Engravi post e for 12 Stamps.—H. G, 
CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 





————— 





a 


—==— 


8 
PARIS. —AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des. 


who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
ew. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed nt for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that ntending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
orwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Oo., 
Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will reecei 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intonded for Review. 





NORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reape 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Comamunientions 
for the Editor. 





[XDA : MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
I Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tue Reapes, Annual Subseription, 
including postage, 13 rupees, 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s, per dozen. 











pate SHE RRB Y, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

QGHERRY, WARD’S, PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash, Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampies sext Frees or Cnuanor. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EstaBLisHep UPWARDS or A CENTURY), : 
1, CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


Wak 





D’S SHER RY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 





MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
Laughter.—These wonderful animals th - 
traordinary evolutions daily at 252 Stran Boe nas Hn 
pe ~ owe aaa free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO. 





HROMO-LITHOGRA PHS.—A large 


variety of all the new Chromo-Lithographs, varyirig in price 
from 5s. to three guineas each. _— 


T. M‘LEAN, 7 Haymarket, next the Theatre. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mxr- 
CALFE ro e ropathic ent, essnitz 
House Paddington Green, W.) * 


New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 
- the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 


For Terms and to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 


enbergr V: ra above 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
phan a begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel _ e has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful ions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of ma’ above all, chea 
ness in P must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 


odu 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put 3 n boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are eapoctaliy ted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





(ARDLES. Hap Masssty’s GovERNMENT 
have the Military Stations, FIELD'S Pri 
Medal PARAPFING CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 
Tops, made by 
Jd. 0. & J. FIELD, 
Who to caution the public 
_ Ther label schteteteen a 

Sold all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
nd for Exportation at the orks, Urrer , Lampern, 
Loxpex, &., where also may be obtained thetr = 


Cxe.esratep Usrrep Service Soar T 


and 
Caxpxs, Seif-fitting, requiring neither ~— 


per nor Scraping. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 


The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s. , and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSLDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP-—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED. NOTE—3s. 0d. and 6s. 6d. per reata. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Cmpae ot BLUE ENVELOPES—4s, 61., 6s, 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 


CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s, 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


J gy name eg ong * of ae 
ets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales otegraphic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free, ‘ 
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pAwLest HBR BR Y, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

QHERRY, WARD'S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for eeneral use 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. 1t is manufactur 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse, 
Att Orners are Spvriovs lMrratrons. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
1s prepared solely by Lea & Perars. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
mitati and should see that Les & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, 1, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackwett; Messrs. Bancuay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeo- 


When the doctrine of rye was first introduced into 
this country there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


For eral use EPPS’ COCOA is distinguished as an in 0- 
rating, orrateful Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. ° 
Hassall, in his work, ‘ Adulterations of Food,” says : “ Cocoa 
contains a great variety of important nutritive pring ; every 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of body. 
“As a meereeve, cous oa very much h Seo 

coffee or tea.”—Directions.—Two 
——- & ina bi filled up with boiling water or milk. 











reakfast-cu 
- . ., and Tb. vackets. Sold b confec- 
a ae * decnlate. Sach packet is fied. Eprs, 


Homeeo ¢ Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly ; 
and 48 Tec ndneedie Street 





Sra NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 
ll Prices Reduced Sixpence per Pound. rong to 
Pine Black Tea, is, 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., to 3s. per pound, The most 
delicious Black Tea the World produces is wow ane Se 6d. per 
Ri Rare, Choice Coffee, Is. 4d., 18. 6d., 18, Sd. 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King William City, 
London, E.C. A Price Current free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Free, by their own 
within eight miles, anc send Teas, Coffees, and 
Free to any railway station or market town in ’ 
if to value of 40s. 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any connexion with 





any House in Worcester or Swansea. 
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THE MOST ADMIRED NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 





P U N C EH: 


CONSISTING of 20 VOLS., BEING the RE-ISSUE of PUNCH from 1841 to 1860. 


Published at £10 5s. 6d., now at 7 Guineas, in cloth, gilt edges ; 
Or £8 cloth, full gilt, or in imitation half-morocco, 


IT CONTAINS— 


*“DOYLE’S ‘MR. PIPS HYS DIARY ;’ 


” atso ‘‘LEECH’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


LIFE AND CHARACTER ;” as weit as “ TENNIEL’S CARTOONS.” 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 


1 Amen Corner, London. 








THE WEDGWOODS: Being a Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood, with Notices of his Productions, Me- 
moirs of the Wedgwoods Families, and a History of Early 
Potteries. By Lu. Jewrrr, F.S.A., &c. With numerous II- 
lustrations. Complete in 1 Vol., 8vo, 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF CARICATURE 
AND GROTESQUE IN LITERATURE AND ART. By 
T. Wrient, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations by F. 
W. Fairholt, F.5.A. 4to, 21s. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTI.- 
MENTS IN ENGLAND DURING THRE MIDDLE 
AGES. Py T. Wricur. With numerous Illustrations by 

F. W. Fairholt, Esq. 4to, 21s. 


SCENES FROM EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


y W. H. Davenrortr Apams. Post 8vo, 5s. 
OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild 
Sports of India. By Colonel W. Camenent. New Edition, 


with Illustrations on Steel. Small 8vo, &s. 


THE TIGER PRINCE; or, Adventures 
in the Wilds of Abyssinia. By W. Daurox. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDER- 
SON’S SCHOOL. By Mrs. Hoorrer. New Edition, with 
Four Illustrations. Fsep., 3s. 6d. 





BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 3s. 6d. 
CAMPION COURT. 5s. 
THE LILLINGSTONES. 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. 5s. 
THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 3s. 6d. 


A PLEASANT COMPANION FOR A 
ROUND PARTY.—ORACLES FKOM THE BRITISH 
POETS. By James Smrtru, Third Edition, fsep. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of 


Travellers. By Mania Hack. With 6 Illustrations by 
Gilbert. New Edition, fscp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 
MINDS. _ {llustrated Edition, fsep. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; 
Cheap Edition, in 2 Vols., 1s. 6d. eac 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors 


of * Original Poems.” Illustrated Edition, 1émo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY FOR CHIL- 


DREN. Witha Frontispiece. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs..Wexne. With 44 Illustrations by Gilbert and Bart- 
lett. Fsep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in 
Bondage. By the Rev. Professor Incranam, LL.D. With 
8 Illustrations. Fsep. 8vo, 5s, 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. By the Rey. 
Professor Incranam, LL.D. Illustrated. Fsep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





BY FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 
FRANK PAIRLEGH. oa 3" 6d. ; Cheap 


‘tion, 2s. 6d. 


LEWIS ARUN DEL. 4s.; Cheap Edi- 
HARRY COVERDALE. 3s. 6d.; Cheap 


Edition, 2s. 6d. 








VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER ’S 


ACCOUNT BOOK. Exhibiting every description of ex- 
pense likely to occur in a family; with Tables showing at one 
view the amount expended weekly, quarterly, and the whole 
year, in every department, and the total amount of Cash 
received and expended, &c., &c. To which is added “ Made 
Dishes,” containing the choicest kinds of English and French 
Dishes. 4to, strongly bound, interleaved with blotting paper, 
price 2s. 


WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hypsz 


Crarke. Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more 
than in any existing work. Price 3s. 6d., or strongly bound, 
4s. 6d., or in half morocco, 5s. 

“In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it 
far surpasses any other work of the kind we are acquainted 
with.” —Reader. 


INTEREST TABLES. 
AURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 


TEREST, for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 44, 4, 34, 3, and 
~ Dae Cent., from Wl. to 1,000. Twenty-ninth tion. 
vo, 21s. 


** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correet and 
industrious authorities on commercial calculations, and the 
Lat value of his various tables has long been recognized.” 
—The Times. 


| LAURIE TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST, very Day i r 6, 6,7 
94 per Cent., from 1 Bey to 100 ny ‘eighth Baition ba Ts. F 


“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and 
comprehensiveness, we have seen none better adapted for 
general use.”—M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 











VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 








THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 





The NEW SERIES of “Once a Week” will commence on 
January 6, 1866, with a New Story by the Author of 
“ George Geith,” “ Maxwell Drewitt,” &c., entitled “ THE 
RACK FOR WEALTH.” 


*,* “SANS MERCI,” by the 


Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 


will be continued in the New Series. 





BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE JANUARY 


NUMBER OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF MEN OF EMINENCE, 


Contains a Portrait and Short Memoir of CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. ; also of Proresson ALRY 
(Astronomer Royal) ; and THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Price 2s. 6d., post free. 





Thirty-one Monthly Parts have now been issued, each containing three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence 


in Literature, ce, and Art. 
The 


Scien 
above-named Portraits or any others included in this Magazine, separately (as Cartes de Visite) for Twelve 
Postage Stamps. 





London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





Price One Penny, 
CHRISTMAS HYMNS, 


WITH TUNES. 


Extracted from the Society's “Psalms and Hymns for Publi 
. Woceis, with Tunes.” 


Imperial 16mo, sewed. 


DEposrrorres : 
77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE; 48 PICCADILLY, LONDON ; 
and by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 2d., 


TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
WITH MUSIC, HARMONIZED FOR FOUR VOICBS. 


Among them will be found Compositions by the Revs. J. M. 
Neate, D.D. Arcuer Gurney, A. Warr, and other living 
Writers ; besides some taken from old sources. The Music has 
been carefully revised. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— 
77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
W.C., LONDON. 





'E LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


The Report of this Commission, commencing on Saturday, 
January 6, 1866, will present to the Public and the ture 
a complete and faithfil picture of the Irish Church, of the 
various religious bodies with which it enters into competitio: 
and the effect of their mutual relations upon the peace an 
prosperity of the country. 


bear the discussion the 
” _ the design of ~ 
if so, to 
reforms 


The Commission will bring 
light of Facrs, and_ will ae 
Founders of that'Church? What p was it 
answer? Has it failed to accomplish mission? 
what causes should its failure ascribed ? what 
or modifications can its defects be removed, or impediments 
in its way be overcome? Should the Episcopal Denomination 
n lreland be dis-established, and be left, in common with other 
Churches, to support its ministrations on the voluntary - 
ciple ? Religious equality being the aim of modern State 
policy, should this Object attained by the withdrawal of all 
réligious endowments, or by the extension and ization of 
the system of State support? Or should the I Establish- 
ment, in its present state, be maintained at all either 
for the sake of the particular form of Cariesiantty it em es, 
or for the sake of the political system of which it is said to form 
an essential part ? 





THE LONDON REVIEW. 


Price 4p. ; Stampep, 5p.; Annvat Svusscriprion, £1 Ls. 


P.O. Orders to be made payable to I. Seaman. 





Office: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





| ONDON REVIEW.—With the LONDON 
J REVIEW of Saturday, December a and Saturday 
sonnel 6, 1866, will be lished (Gratis) o 8 an 
highly- We! SUPP. E reviewing the OGRESS 
of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, and RELIGION, in this 
Country and Abroad during the Year 1865. Price 4d.; eames, 
6d. Annual Subscription, post free, including these Spec 
Supplements, £1 1s. 


Office: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
All the best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


Mudie’s Select Library. 


First Class Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any Date. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 
New Oxford Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rae Rorat Potyrecunic Lystircrion. 











ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on —aihention, in numbers, suited t 
7 the. probable “+ » pan 
Subscription, from One Guinea. 


IN 


Catalogues and Terms on pagetienticn ; as also the New List of 
Sure.us Corigs, at greatly reduced prices, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTO HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street 





CHOICE GIFT “BOOKS. 


ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


A CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DAY & SON (Limited), 6 Gate Street, London, W.C. 





STR eC ng SRNR ati Om oS — 


—— — 
— 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


| THE GEM EDITION, 
SONNETS AND SONGS BY 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


With a Vignette Title, Engraved by Jerxs from an Antique 
Gem, 3s, Pd + 

















“For minute el ce no vol bl 1 th 
‘Gem thee egan - ume could possibly exce e 
“It isa beautiful little book, and worthy of its name. The 
printed portion of the page is enclosed within lines, and this 
wi lines tinted, the outside margin being quite white. 
space within the lines has the appearance of being delicately 
Bene thay pratt onsged tes boc early oie by Me 
rk thus pre m care r. 
Palgrave.”—Times. : , 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 
A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


With 6 Illustrations by R. Farrex. 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND. 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 
WITH 42 ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN TENNIEL, 
Engraved by Daze. Broruers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

* So graceful and so full of humour, that one can hardly hei 
reading it through ; the illustrations, by John Tenniel, are, 
anything, still better than the story. ian. 

. "Tenniel has illustrated little work with extra- 

“A delightful book for children—or, for the matter of that, 
Se aeaeae peeste, The style in which these things are re- 

is e for its appearance of wondering belief, as if 
sna uniiad of the datld were sumehow into the narra- 


transfused 
; and OR eereiat small as it is, is crammed full of curious 
invention. Ex ite, also, are the illustrations.”—London 





ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 
« Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





LEONORE: A TALE. 
By GEORGIANA LADY CHATTERTON. 
A New Edition. 


Beautifully printed on thick toned paper. With Frontispiece 
rae Vignette Title, eonred by Jens. ~ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 


A NEW and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 Vol., 18mo, beautifully 
printed on toned paper, price 2s. 6d. 


Also in 2 Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


WORDS FROM THE POETS. 


Selected by the Editor of “ Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days’, 
18mo, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
By THOMAS WOOLNER. 


With a Vignette Title by Arraur Huenes, Engraved by Jeens. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 











“ The fact of fts now reac a third edition, in days when 
poetry is not very much in the betta | taken 
ustration 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ECCE HOMO. 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 
LECTURES ON MODERN ATHEISM. 
By ERNEST NAVILLE, 


Commpenting Member of the Institute of France, and formerly 
of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. 


Translated by HENRY DOWNTON, M.A., English Chaplain at 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 











SERMONS. . 
By the Rev. E. W. SERJEANT, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE PSALMS. 
A COURSE OF SERMONS 


By OT ieee be gy fine of Broughton, Auther of 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 8&8 CO. have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that they hope to publish Mr. BAKER ’S important 
Book, “‘ THE ALBERT NYANZA, GREAT BASIN 
of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS at the NILE 


SOURCES,” in the course of the Spring. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., in introducing Mr. Baker to the 
Geographical Society, characterized these Explorations as “ bold 
and eminently successful ;? his sketches of scenery and of the 
inhabitants as “of the highest interest ;’ and remarked on the 


romance attached to this journey from the fact “ that in all his 
arduous and perilous travels he was accompanied by Mrs. Baker, 
who, by her conduct, has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer 
can accomplish in duty to her husband.” 


The Work will be illustrated by Wood Engravings and Chromo- 
Lithographs from Mr. Baker’s Sketches, and also contain a 


new Map of the route taken by him. 





16 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MANUALS for the MAN Y.—Garden- 


ing for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
a rm for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 


Many, tchen Garde for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
ening for the Many, 4d.— t Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 


the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the Many 7 
Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 
London: 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





Lately published, Vol. V., 14s., 


CATHEDRA PETRI : a Political Histo 
of the Great Latin Patriarchate. Tuomas Greenwood, 
.» M.A., Camb. and Durh., F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. V. Books XII. ang Xi1i— the Concordat of 
Worms (A.D. to the Close of the Pontificate of Inno- 
cent IIl. (A.D. 1216). 


London; WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE FIBRE PLANTS of INDIA, 
AFRICA, and our COLONIES. A Treatise on Rheea, 
Plantain, Pine Apple, Jute, African and China Grass, and 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax); and on the Cultiva- 
tion, Preparation, and_Cottonizing of Home-grown and 
Continental Flax and Hemp fitted for Spinning on the 
Existing Cotton Machinery ; and also on Silk, Worsted, and 
Flax 8 yen ay N= amg with Full Instructions on the 
Meth paring, Spinning, and Weaving by the 
Patented Machines and Process of the Author, James H. 
Dickson. 

London: WILLLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with an Lilustration, 6s., 


ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect Here. 


“ This is a book which may be placed with advantage in the 
hands of any girl or boy—nay, it may be read with profit by any 
thoughtful man or woman; for it is attractively written, and 
conéains an un good moral.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In 1 VoL, crown 8vo, 6s., 


HAMILTON GRAEME; or, The Fourth 
Generation. By Firora Lucas SHapwe.t. 
“ A well-told and highly interesting story.”—Evening Star. 
“ Strongly awakens the thy of the religious reader.”— 
Church pa Fag ph ee 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In small 8vo, price 3s., 


SURE and COMFORTABLE WORDS 
of EVERLASTING PROMISE. By the Rev. Arex. 
Wituiamson, Author of “ Ask and Receive.” 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo, 9s. 6d., 


PROTOPLAST: a Series of Papers. 


ConTEeNTs: 
The First Blessing. 
The First Sabbath. 
The First Law. 
The First Sleep, &c. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 


The First Matter. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


THE TWOFOLD PURPOSE of CREA- 


TION. By the Rev. R. Tarior, Incumbent of Hartlepool, 
Author of “‘The Key to the Knowledge of Nature,” &c. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In 12mo, cloth, 2s., 
A DREAM of the DAY that MUST 


“No one can fail to admire and be impressed with this 
work.”—Church of England Monthly Review. 


London; WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 
- 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in 


the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and Bills by the 10th 


instant. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIR BULWER LYTTON’S NEW 
WORK—THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS will be pub- 
lished NEXT WEEK. 

JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street. 








MR. BORROW’S WILD WALES. 





Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s., 


WILD WALES: its People, Lan- 


guage,and Scenery. By Grorce Borrow, Author of the 
** Bible in Spain.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE STORY of the BHOTAN WAR, 


as told by Surgeon RENNI ill NE 
WEEK. y surg E, will be published NEXT 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, price 2s., c oth, 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; 


or, Hints to Stammerers, By a Minute Paitosorpner. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. ( jally Designed for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Exssiaation Candidates), 


THE MOST COMPLETE SYNOPSIS 


of ENGLISH HISTORY EXTANT: comprising a Concise 
yet Full Account of every War, Chief Event, and Person of 
Note, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. G. Barrie, D.D., Principal of Walton College, 
Liverpool. 

endon LONGMANS. GREEN, -& CO., 39 Paternoster Row. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their Nature and Treatment. By James Hewxrt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 

London: LONGMAN & CO.; or of the Author, Ore House, 
near Hastings. 





Just published. 


TAINE, H., Professor of A2sthetics and of the History of Art 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of ART. 
Translated from the French, and Revised by the Author. 1 
Vol., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Mr. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 





Just published, price 1s., 


LES TROIS CADAVRES, 


MYSTERE. Par le Chevalier de Cuaretary. 
Londres: ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. 





On January Ist, 


PART I. of the COMMENTARY 


WHOLLY BIBLICAL, price Half-a-Crown. To be com- 
pleted in Sixteen Monthly Parts. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 





Just published, price §d., 


THE CREATION OF MAN; a 


Sermon, Preached in Whitehall by Aaruur Pex 
Srastey, D.D., Dean of Weatmineter” dace — 


Mesars. J. H. & J. PARKER, O and 277 Strand, London ; 
and may be had at all ookaerlore 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


R. DISRAELI said on some recent 
occasion that the Church of England 
should be supported, because it was one of 
the few great things that we had left. 
This is not an argument which would be 
quite sufficient of itself in the present day. 
There must, therefore, be other reasons 
which perpetuate the existence of such an 
apparent anomaly as a National Church, 
which does not embrace within its pale 
more than half the nation. Nor are they 
far to seek. Until the coalition of the 
United States, there never was a nation 
which had not an Established Church. It 
had always been taken for granted that 
some official recognition, not only of 
worship in the abstract, but of the proper 
object, and the proper rites of worship, 
was essential to complete the fabric of the 
body politic. Without making any as- 
sertions about a theocracy, the first orderly 
Government the world ever saw must have 
had a large admixture of the priestly 
element. It was then, indeed, the in- 
tellectual element as well. Nor have 
churches ever relinquished their preten- 
sions to represent, or rather to include, 
the highest objects on which the mind of 
man can be employed. But the bare as- 
sertion of such a claim will no longer serve 
the purpose. The days are gone when 
men can any longer sympathize with the 
feelings of the Roman citizen who con- 
sidered it was his duty to remain faithful 
to the religion of his ancestors, whether he 
really believed in the existence of the Gods 
or not. Nothing can be clearer from the 
writings of Cicero and of Cesar, than the 
fact that they regarded the fabled tenants 
of Olympus much in the same light that 
we do ourselves. Yet the worship of 
Jupiter continued four hundred years after 
the Dictator had publicly laughed in the 
Roman Senate at the idea of a future re- 
tribution for acts done in the body. Ten 
years only before the official abolition of 
Paganism in Rome, Pretextatus, its 
noblest citizen, ascended the Capitol at the 
head of a long train of worshippers, and 
consecrated twelve golden statues to the 
Greater Gods. Something of this tenacity 
in favour of superstition might have been 
due to an aristocratic dislike of the new 
faith, which was even then cherished 
principally by the middle classes. But 
there was another reason why the Pagan 
Church, in spite of the avowed infidelity 
if its members, managed to retain its 
supremacy so Jong in the capital of the 
World. It was a Church which had made 
glad the heart of man. Not that its 
indulgence never gave way to fanaticism. 
Setting aside its conflict with Christianity, 
as being rather open war with a rival 
power, it was liable to violent outbursts 
of persecution, as every scholar knows 
well. But these were transient, and fol- 
lowed, moreover, by fits of passionate re- 
morse. Jupiter, or rather his priests, sat 
as quietly in his cell, when the sacred 
stone was imported from the East by 
Elagabalus, as St. Dunstan did in his 
shrine when Friar Tuck was engaged in 
his nocturnal adventures. They were 
secure enough, as long as the fortune of 
Rome endured. That was the real divinity. 
That was the great obstacle to the com- 
plete triumph of the new faith. Al] the 
learning of St. Augustine would never 
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have persuaded his congregation, when he 
anticipated by fourteen hundred years 
what was considered so profane a speech 
in the mouth of the First Napoleon, that 
victory was determined not by the favour 
of the Gods, but by the valour of the 
legions, had not victory already pro- 
nounced against the tower-crowned images 
of Rome. 

To assert, therefore, that the stability of 
the republic depends upon the preserva- 
tion of any particular form of worship is a 
very dangerous argument to use. France 
was never so aggressive, and never so vic- 
torious over her neighbours, as at the 
beginning of this century, during the first 
years of which Christianity remained for- 
mally abolished, and its rites under a legal 
ban. England was never so formidable 
abroad as under a Puritan Government, 
when the spiritual power resided in every 
one who might feel inclined to improve 
the particular occasion. Yet some such 
argument as this has been frequently ad- 
vanced of late in favour of the Church of 
England. Let her be warned in time. 
Churches are no more indispensable than 
individuals. Indeed, however much a 
Church may strive to imagine that it can 
fix itself on an immovable basis, and em- 
body perennial truths in short and deci- 
sive dogmas, recent experience has shown 
that the cardinal doctrines of any Church 
no more remain the same during two suc- 
cessive centuries, or even half-centuries, 
than the prevailing logic, or the intellec- 
tual conditions of two different generations 
of the same people. It is not, therefore, 
so much in the reason of Englishmen that 


our Church should strive to extend its 
roots, as in their affections. Macaulay 
has well observed that the Cavalier loved 
his Church, because it was bound up with 
festive recollections ; and nothing paved 
the way so much for the Restoration as 
the total absence of all sympathy with 
human enjoyments, which was the bane of 
the Puritans. 

Our clergy cannot be said to disregard 
entirely the amusements of their flocks, 
nor are the majority of them at all indis- 
posed to sanction, by their presence, any 
gatherings whatever of their fellow-sinners. 
But they are for the most part too much 
engaged in their own affairs to do more 
than represent their order, as if they were 
afraid it might be forgotten were they to 
keep aloof. From a French review of one 
of Mr. Trollope’s novels, we find the ex- 
treme worldliness of the English clergy 
seems to have struck the critic with more 
astonishment than anything else. By this 
we do not mean worldliness in a bad 
sense; but the desire for rich and well- 
bred wives, for constant promotion, for 
getting their children on in the world, 
and all the usual objects of middle-class 
ambition. No one can deny that all this 
is perfectly true of our most respectable 
priests, or that they have always thoroughly 
appreciated the evangelical permission to 
live by the altar they serve. There is 
nothing sinful in this. But when the 
ministers themselves judge the value of 
their hierarchy by its material and out- 
ward advantages, critics must be allowed 
to take stock of its stability from a similar 
point of view. 

The Church of England is supported at 
present on two pillars alone. First, there 
is the reluctance of every man to leave 
that communion in whose rites he has 
been solemnly initiated. This reluctance 
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is as t, and perhaps greater, in men 
who ood no ‘ates than an outward con- 
fermity, than in those who struggle hard 
to believe that no better religious fellow- 
ship than the one they belong to can pos- 
sibly be found, or, indeed, ever will be 
found. Lord Palmerston summed up the 
Articles of such men when he said that 
was a man’s Church in whose rites he was 
baptized, at whose altar he would be mar- 
ried, and the service of which would be 
read over his body to gratify the survivors. 
This is not a high view to take of the 
functions of Church, but it is a very prac- 
tical one. It would be repudiated in 
stantly by every priest ; yet they feel its 
force when they struggle hard to deny the 
use of their cemeteries to those who never 
passed those precincts to enter the House 
which consecrates them. 

Secondly, there is the great fact, which 
we certainly owe to Christianity, that it 
insures the constant residence of an edu- 
cated man in almost every parish in the 
kingdom. Both these supports are pre- 
eminently secular. And it would be most 
distasteful to the clergy to admit that they 
have no more solid foundations than these. 
The first apparently degrades them to a 
position in no way different from that of 
the ministers of any other religion. The 
other places them in kind, though not in 
degree, with the village schoolmaster, or 
eveh the members of the county police 
force. But the strength of this position 
is exceedingly great. When Cicero tells 
us, in one of his gossiping letters, how 
much money he was laying out in restor- 
ing a rustic fane,‘and when Horace declares 
that no penitence will avail except temple- 
restoration, on as grand a scale as we now 
see going on both in France and England, 
they forgot one much more essential thing 
—namely, an endowment sufficient to make 
it the priest’s sole business to serve his 
restored deity. This our clergy have, and 
this they may continue to have, if they 
can manage to keep a majority of the in- 
habitants for whom the church was built 
in their way of thinking. 

Here comes the difficulty. Since 1850, 
when the results of the census revealed 
their true numerical position, they may 
not have lost ground, but they have gained 
none. The language of the Bishop of 
London is decisive. Even the million of 
money he demanded was absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve their relative position in 
the metropolis alone. The population of 
the country is absolutely outstripping the 
provision for its spiritual wants. The laity 
are being impressed into the service ; 
though some of their spiritual superiors 
look upon the measure much as the 
Lacedemonians did the arming of the 
Helots. It does not answer any longer 
to reject those who cannot produce the 
wedding garment of a University surplice, 
Still there is room. Empty benches at a 
feast are almost as bad as skeletons; par- 
ticularly when the guests are expected to 
go forth refreshed to their labours. Mean- 
while, there is little open hostility to the 
Establishment. It hangs in that dubiou 
position, when those who are not exactly 
supporters of an undertaking feel it to be 
a barrier against something worse that 
may take its place; or that its acknow- 
ledged decline would be the signal fora 
monopoly of the most grinding character. 
In fact, the Church has to some ex 
tent changed places with Dissent. We 
know we enjoy a considerable amount of 
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liberty through the weakness of every in- 
dividual sect. We do not know what 
might happen if the serpent of a new 
magician were to swallow up the serpents 
of the orthodox enchanters. When com- 
batants are allowed a breathing-time, they 
may be overwhelmed with advice, but 
they are generally prudent enough to sit 
still. If they beat the air in the intervals 
of each round, it is a bad sign. The 
Church may have lost some of its best 
blood ; but there is every disposition to 
let it stand a fair chance. It would be 
better if it learned to talk less about itself, 
and the necessity of its existence. Much 
more than this may be done besides. But 
it must be done in time; and now a new 
generation of statesmen, and new combi- 
nations of politics—the tendency of which 


no man can foretell—are looking out for | 


battle-cries, the future of the Church may 
depend upon its conciliating the most 
unexpected allies. There are other things 
to be done besides the building and deco- 
rating of fabrics. St. Peter's is the first 
Christian temple in the world, but half the 
world was the price exacted for it. We 
have tried hunting Bishops and fighting 
Bishops, and Greek-play Bishops. And we 
have had your Emersonian Bishop, who 
takes the infidelity out of a man’s eye, by 
asking him to drink wine. We have had 
a rich clergy, and a poor clergy, and a com- 
fortable clergy. If it be true that the 
metaphysical state is always succeeded by 
the positive, we have no wish to have a 
clergy asserting the “I think, therefore’ I 
am.” The discussion on the quality of the 
light on Mount Tabor must have been ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but it was arrested 
by the most Positive process on record. 
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LOUIS BLANC ON ENGLAND. 
Lettres sur UAngleterre. Par Louis Blanc. 
(Paris: Librairie International, Lacroix & Co., 
et &4 Bruxelles, Leipzig, et Livourne.) 
T must be admitted that for the last half- 
century, and we might, indeed, go still 
farther back, Frenchmen have not been very 
felicitous in writing upon England. The 
observation applies to authors of all shades 
of political opinion—to Imperialists, to Car- 
lists, to Orleanists, to Liberals, to Repub- 
licans, to Ultras, and to Ultramontanes. 
Frevée, De Lévis, De Marcillac, Cottu, and 
D’Hausey, though not so ignorant and 
blundering as some Frenchmen, were yet 
far from successful in delineating our man- 
ners, or in seizing the salient points of our 
national character, customs, or habitudes. 
Even in periods comparatively recent— 
namely, in 1857 and 1863—the correspon- 
dents sent here from more than one French 
newspaper exhibited as little acquaintance 
with our history, constitution, and literature 
as. did M. Ledru Rollin in that notorious and 
worthless book of his on England, published 
in 1850. To write a series of letters on Eng- 
land requires, it need not be said, a familiar 
knowledge of the language, the society, and 
the customs of the country, and scarcely one 
of the French correspondents of the Parisian 
papers possessed or now these ad- 
vantages. It is true that these gentlemen 
are not as mendacious and malevolent as 
Major-General Pillet, Knight of St. Louis, 
who wrote a book on England a good many 
years ago, which had a prodigious sale in 
Paris and in the provinces, and in which he 
stated there were few Englishmen of tifty 
who had not married three times, and few 
Bnerewresen of forty who did not drink ‘‘the 
French brandy every night, on the pre- 
tence of keeping the wind out of their sto- 
machs.” But recent French corres- 
pondence has not disfigured by male- 
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volent mis-statements of this kind, still the 
majority of French correspondents in Eng- 
land know as little how to write, or read, or 
speak our language as M. Pillet. In proper 
names and names of places they commit 
as many errors as the Major - General, 
who was a knight of St. Louis, did in 
writing Cordower for Cawdor, Wilbersource 
for Wilberforce, and Lancastsherre for Lan- 
cashire. Few are the Frenchmen connected 
with the Parisian Press who know our 
country and literature so well as Philarete 
Chasles or John Lemouine; but then it 
must be remembered the one worked for 
seven years in the printing-oflice of Valpy, 
and the other was born and partly edu- 
cated in London, finishing his studies in 
France. A more extraordinary man than 


either of these writers, however, is Louis | : 
_ older, though not wiser, than M. Blane. But 


Blanc. That gentleman, born in Spain, and 
educated in France, did not arrive in our 
country till he had passed the age of five- 
and-thirty. He came a proscribed and exiled 
man, in a time of great political effervescence 
and excitement, knowing not a word of our 
tongue, and with scareely a single friend or 
acquaintance. Yet by force of study and 
painful labour he has attained a perfect mas- 
tery of our language, speaking it with fluency 
and force, and writing it much better and 
more grammatically than many Englishmen. 
This is a great achievement for a man of any 
country, but it is a rare, a marvellous 
achievement for a Frenchman. 

There is no quicker or more gifted people 


in Europe than the French, but it must be | 


admitted that in the gift of tongues they are 
behind most of the European races. French- 


men find in all parts of the world hundreds | 


who speak their language, and hence it is 


that they rarely take the trouble to learn the | 


language of the country in which they are 
abiding. Not so, however, Louis Blanc. 
He has applied himself to the task with as- 
siduity and success, and the result is that he 
is enabled to understand our civil, social, and 
political life, our literature, our drama, our 
amusements, and our field sports, in all their 
various phases and ramifications. Whether 
he describes a borough or a county meeting, 
a debate in the House of Commons, an open- 
air meeting in Hyde Park, a trades’ union 
gathering, the Epsom races, or the Courts of 
the International Exhibition, it is plain he 
understands what he is about, and has taken 
pains to inform himself by reading, exami- 
nation, and personalinquiry. We do not say 
that M. Blanc is always correct in his in- 
ferences, or that he is wholly exempt from 
prejudices and preposessions, but he is, for a 
Frenchman, singularly correct in his facts 
and dates ; and his prejudices, such as they 
are, are free from that violent vituperative 
and tone which distinguishes most 
Ultramontane, and we regret to say some 
Liberal correspondents. In all that M. 
Blanc has written we gladly recognize (though 
occasionally we cannot agree with him) the 
intention to be just and equitable, the desire 
to destroy international prejudices, jealousies, 
and repugnances, and the disposition to 
praise what is worthy of praise, and to blame 
what is deserving of blame, in our customs, 
manners, laws, and institutions. 


For more than nine years, we believe, M. 
Blanc has been the correspondent of foreign 
newspapers. If we mistake not, he corres- 
ponded with the Cowrrier de Paris so far 
back as 1857, though none of his letters to 
that journal are in the volume before us. 
But his letters to the Temps of Paris, to the 
Etoile Belge, and to L Europe of Germany, 
from 1861 to 1865, are here given, and though 
a well-informed Englishman would not learn 
much from the perusal that he did not know 
before, yet he would learn this at least—and 
it is something—that the writer, though proud 
of the greatmess and civilization of his 
country is, for a Frenchman, singularly 
free from national prejudices, and desi- 
rous above all things that France should 
perfect and extend those constitutional in- 
stitutions which she enjoyed from 1816 
to 1848. This is also the desire of most 
thinking and enlightened Englishmen, for 
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on its realization depends the future peace, 
the progress, and well-being of European 
t M. Blanc is 
no partizan of the present system in France, 
and that in consequence of his opinions he is 
an enforced exile from his country. No one 
feels the pains of exile more than a French- 
man, and no Frenchman so much as a 
French journalist ; yet though expatriated, 
and obliged by the sweat of his brain and 
brow to eat the bread of bitterness in a 
foreign land, no word of unmanly complaint 
escapes from him, and there is no personal 
vituperation of Emperor or Ministers to be 
found in the 900 pages of which the two 
volumes consist. This, at least, is dignified, 
and it advantageously contrasts with the bom- 
bast, vituperation, and rant, with the fume 
and fustian of other exiles, some of whom are 


though there is no rant—though there is no 
tearing of a passion to tatters—in this corres- 
pondence, yet there is a calm and searching 
examination of the system of autocratic 
Government, wherein the dangers of the pro- 
longed occupation of Rome and of the dis- 
tant and dangerous expedition to Mexico, 
not merely to France, but to Europe, are 
shown up. As to the present ruler of the 
French, intelligent Englishmen, whether in 
or out of office, desire neither to vituperate 
nor to flatter him. But without reference to 
him personally, they hold fast to the opinion, 


| that so long as the resources of a great 
' country are held in the palm, so to speak, of 


one man’s hand, there is danger for France, 
for Europe, and for the world. 


Treaties of commerce and more extended 
international intercourse, no doubt, daily 
diminish the chances of war; but so long 
as one man can, without let, hindrance, o 
accountability, dispose of the prodigious 
resources of France, and by raising the point 
of his little finger put in motion 500,000 or 
600,000 men, there must be uneasiness, 
mistrust, increased expenditure, and heavy 
navy and military estimates, among all 
the European Powers. There is always be- 
fore us, to use the words of Victor 
Hugo, ‘“‘Spectre toujours armé, qui nous 
suit cote & cdte et qu’on nomme de- 
main.” While the author before us very 
clearly sees this danger, he is also alive to the 
imperative necessity of a thorough alliance 
between England and France. ‘‘Si la France 
est l’éperon ,” he says, *‘ l’Angleterre est le 
frein, et il ne faut pas que le cheval emporte le 
cavalier.” In one of his letters, written in 
1861, M. Blanc tells his countrymen what 
the English think of them. ‘* You,” said an 
Englishman to him, *‘ know full well what 
are our intentions as a nation. Our Press, 
our Houses of Commons and Lords, our 
Ministers proclaim them. Vous, au contraire, 
quel moyen avez vous d’etaler les faits & 
Yopinion publique en France.” M. Blanc 
was unable to answer his English friend, and 
he closes with this reflection : “*Quel mal. 
heur que le gouvernement Francais ne com- 
prenne pas mieux combien il est lui méme in- 
téressé a ce que la discussion en France soit 
rendue libre, entierement libre.” 

The part of his Letters in which M. Blanc 
appears most mistaken is that relating to 
Ireland. He thinks Ireland one of the most 
unfortunate of countries. The fact may be 
so; but it certainly is not owing to the last 
two generations of Englishmen. For near six- 
and-thirty years—i.e., since 1829—Ireland 
has been not merely justly but indulgently 
governed. The country is one of the least 
taxed in the world. There is no oppression, 
civil, fiscal, or religious; yet behold the 
result in Fenianism. M. Blanc is evidently 
much better acquainted with England than 
with Ireland. In fact, it does not appear 
from these volumes that he has ever set his 
foot in the land of Ierne. He seems to be 
awfully impressed with the mysterious and 
shadowy dignity of a certain M.P., a Mr. 
0’ 00, himself TheO’Donoughue, 
the descendant of ki kings, if they ever 
existed, who stained their skin with saffron, 
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impartiality. We do not believe that M. 
Blane is in the least degree an Ultramonta- 
nist, but he allows his democratic and politi. 
cal feelings to overbear his better judgment 


in reference to Ireland. 


M. Blanc’s appreciation of the political 
men of our day is singularly correct. He 
appreciates Wellington, Peel, Palmerston, 

ussell, Derby, Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, 
Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, and Cornewall 
Lewis with discriminate and almost unerring 
accuracy, and there is scarcely a personal 
judgment or conclusion in reference to these 
public men with which we can find fault. 
When M. Blane touches on social, or legal, 
or administrative questions h. is not so 
happy. Not that he is ignorant, ill-informed, 
or imperfectly informed, but that he enter- 
tains peculiar and special views, possibly 
practicable, more probably impracticable, 
but at all events much in advance of our 
times. 

On the whole, we are greatly pleased with 
these volumes, and think their publication 
must do much good. Some of the topics 
treated in the letters are old enough to be 
quite forgotten, and some cannot escape the 
charge of staleness, so that there will never be 
a large circulation for the book in England. 
But in France, Belgium, Italy, and on the 
Continent generally, the work will circulate ; 
and it will not be without its uses in 
America. M. Blane is a partizan of the 
North, but not an unfair or disingenuous 
partizan. 

We have said that the author makes few 
mistakes in the names of persons and places, 
yet there is Sir Crompton for Sir J. Cramp- 
ton, Minister at Madrid ; Tiloury for Tilbury, 
Pontonville for Pentonville, knigts of the 
shire for knights of the shire, and Marck 
Lane for Mark Lane, with some half-dozen 
errors of the like kind. But we do not 
charge these errors on the author, but on the 
printer’s devil, who has a back and shoulders 
quite broad enough to bear a more Atlantean 


burden, 





THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table. Ulustrated. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Strahan. ) 


INCE first our friend the ‘* Autocrat” 
usurped the conversational sceptre at 
the Boston boarding-house, he has continued 
to wield it over an ever-increasing number 
of listeners both in England and America, 
and his antithetical utterances and dogmatic 
assertions have become familiar in many 
households. 

His table-talk is not like that which fell 
from the veiled lips of Coleridge, nor has it 
the battering power of Luther’s, which 
demolished many of his opponents simply by 
the weight of the words thrown atthem. He 
does not talk ‘like an angel,” nor like the 
granite reformer whose derision discomforted 
even the arch-mocker himself, but he tells 
us what he thinks about many things of 
which we have never thought ourselves, and 
often contrives to give even to worn-out 
platitudes a new and beautiful dress. 

‘¢*,“ere is nothing I hate like facts,” said 
Sydne; Smith, ‘‘except figures.” The 
‘* Autocrat” professes the same _ horror. 
‘* They are the brute beasts,” he says, “‘ of the 
intellectual domain. I allow no ‘facts’ at 
this table.” So those people who delight in 
being landed on one of those isolated islands 
in the great ocean of truth will find but 
little prospect of being put on shore by the 
«¢ Autocrat.” He never once informs the com- 
party at the breakfast-table of the per- 
centage of nitrogenous matter in the food 
they are eating, nor does he _ ever 
‘ calc’late.” ‘The woman who calc’lates,” 
he tells the young ladies at the table, 
‘tig lost;” indeed, he is always’ very 
severe on vulgar American phraseology and 
the tone of thought indicated by it. Such 
expressions as ‘‘ fust-rate,” ‘‘ prime,” “‘a 
prime article,” &c., blast the lineage of him 
or her who atters them for generations up 
and down. The landlady’s daughter and 
‘‘ the young fellow whom they call John” 
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are perpetually being reproved for such, but 
the latter is utterly incorrigible, and even 
ventures to pun now and then in the august 
presence, unmindful of the law laid down, 
‘that life and language are alike sacred. 
Homicide and verbicide —that is, violent 
treatment of a word with fatal results to its 
legitimate meaning, which is its life — are 
alike forbidden. Manslaughter, which is the 
meaning of the one, is the same as man’s 
laughter, which is the end of the other.” 
Our “‘Autocrat,” beit observed, here, and often 
elsewhere, falls into the fatal practice himself ; 
but then he sublimely informs us, ‘‘If J 
have used any such, it has been only as a 
Spartan father would show up a drunken 
helot.” 

** Speech,” we have been told, *‘ was given us 
to conceal our thoughts, but our ** Autocrat” 
utterly refuses to use it for this purpose. 
Whether he has any other thoughts than 
those which rise to the conversational sur- 
face, we do not know ; but all these he ex- 
presses with confiding candour. He tells us 
his opinions about men, women, books, 
horses, science, and meerschaum pipes. Hein- 
forms us how he manufactures verses, and how 
he always feels like ‘‘ a cobbler putting new 
top-leathers to an old pair of boot-soles and 
bodies when” he is “ fitting sentiments to 
these venerable jingles” :— 





Youth 
Morning 
Truth 
e ce ‘vole o Warming 
He states his creed in two all-embracing 
words—the two first of the Paternoster. 
Ah, how much theological bitterness would 
be spared, if men really believed and acted 
upto the “ Autocrat’s” expression of his faith ! 
How many utter it, yet how few consider 
that a common Paternity means also univer+ 
sal brotherhood ! 


Mr. Wendell Holmes, in his character of 
‘* Autocrat,” declines, for the most part, to 
enter into religious discussions at the break- 
fast-table. ‘I won't talk about these things 
now,” he says. But although he never 
preaches the sermon with which he is always 
threatening his fellow-boarders, we can form 
a pretty good guess at the principles he 
would lay down in it. Some of them, we 
expect, would not be found in strictly ortho- 
dox text-books. Take this illustration of 
the human will, for instance :— 


Do you want an image of the human will, or 
the se et oe principle, as compared with 
its pre-arranged and impassable restrictions? A 
drop of water, imprisoned in a crystal ; you may 
see such an one in any mimeralogical collection— 
one little fluid particle in the crystalline prism 
of the solid universe ! 


This same problem — viz., ‘‘the pre- 
arranged and impassable restrictions” of the 
human will—is the one dealt with by Mr. 
Wendell Holmes in his fascinating novel, 
‘** Elsie Venner.” It seems, indeed, to have 
a charm for American writers. It lies dimly 
visible in the background of many of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s early writings, and 
has found distinct expression in his last ex- 
quisitely poetical and psychological romance, 
‘** Transformation.”  ‘‘ Elsie Venner” and 
‘* Transformation,” indeed, may be taken as 
two expressions of views which are essentially 
similar. In the one (‘‘ Elsie Venner”), a girl 
whose mother had been bitten by a serpent 
inherits a curious snake-like nature, and is 
subject to uncontrollable fits of passion, for 
which it is hard to hold her responsible ; in 
the other (‘‘ Transformation ”), a young man 
traces a mythical descent from a race of 
Fauns and wood-nymphs, and inherits, along 
with the long ears of his ancestors, many of 
their peculiar characteristics, their joyousness, 
their love of nature, but more especially their 
unreflective, half-animal nature, capable only 
of instincts, or at least, unresponsive to the 
faintly-heard voice of reason. In the one 
case dove, in the other sin, works out the 
hereditary taint, but the question of moral 
es is the same in both books. 

ut we are afraid the “‘ Autocrat” will 





scarcely pardon this long digression. He sel- 
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dom allows the com 
to put ina word. He likes to have all the talk 
to himself. ‘‘ Stay,” said the German - 
tleman to poor Goldsmith, who happened to 
be talking whilst Dr. Johnson was rolling his 
head about and grunting, preparatory to 
uttering his annihilating ‘Sir ”"—*‘ Stay, 
stay, Toctor Shonson is going to say some- 
thing.” We are silent. The ‘* Autocrat” 
frowns at us in an awful manner, drinks 
another cup of tea, and begins :— 


I find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving. To reach the port of heaven, we 
must sail sometimes with the wind and some- 


nor lie at anchor. 

Oh, indeed, no! I am not ashamed to make 
you laugh occasionally. ... The ludicrous 
has its place in the universe ; it is not a human 
invention, but one of the Divine ideas, illustrated 
in the practical jokes of kittens and monkeys 
long before Aristophanes or Shakespeare. . .. 
The serious man ‘‘ would cut his kitten’s tail off, 
if he caught her playing with it.” Please tell 
me who taught her to play with it ? 

Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all. 

Knowledge and timber shouldn't be much 
-used till they are seasoned. 

The axis of the earth sticks out visibly 
through the centre of each and every town or 
city. 

The opinions of relatives as to a man’s 
powers are very commonly of little value ; not 
merely because they overrate their own flesh and 
blood, as some may suppose; on the contrary, 
they are quite as likely to underrate those whom 
they have grown into the habit of considering 
like themselves. The advent of genius is like 
what florists style the breaking of a seedling 
tulip into what we may call high-caste colours. 
so It is a surprise there is nothing to 
account for it. All at once we find that twice 
two make five. 

Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, théen 
closes the case, and gives the key into the hand 
of the Angel of the Resurrection. 


But our *‘Autocrat,” with all his affectation 
of sublime indifference, is in reality very 
soft-hearted. If he ever sends any criminal 
off to Siberia, he is sure soon after to send an 
express train after him to bring him back. 
He gets very low-spirited and listless after 
his ninth or tenth breakfast, and states that 

‘the throbbing flushes of the poetical inter- 
mittent” have been coming over him from 
time to time. This, we all know, is av 
bad sign. Indeed, we soon find that the 
great Czar has sunk to the level of us ordi- 
nary mortals ; that is to say, he has fallen in 
love (who could help it?) with the sweet 
schoolnistress. Yes, kings, kaisers, and, if 
the truth be told, even popes, have all been 
known to tremble at a woman’s touch ; what 
wonder, then, that our ‘‘Autocrat” succumbs. 
But our terror of him is henceforth gone ; we 
dare even to hint (he will not hear us, for he 
is whispering to the schoolmistress) that our 
conversational chief has talked nonsense some- 
times. What, for instance, did he mean by 
telling us that ‘‘the amen! of Nature is 
always a flower?” (He does not hear us, or 
if he does, will not vouchsafe an explana- 
tion.) Perhaps it is our stupidity, but we 
own we do not understand either the 
sentiment or the note of admiration. ‘*The 
amen of Nature” might as well be a stone 
or a weed, it seems to us, as a flower, if, 
indeed, Nature ever says amen, which modern 
physical theories incline us to doubt. 

But the “Autocrat” cares very little for our 
impertinent remarks. The schoolmistress 
has consented to take the “long path” of 
life with him, and he is too happy and too 
much engaged with wedding preparations to 
notice such small *“‘ carping criticism.” The 
schoolmistress also is silent, but perhaps 
that is because she has been told— 


Better too few words from the woman we 
love than too many ; whilst she is silent, Nature 
is working for her; while she talks, she is work- 
ing for herself. 


But we should not at all be surprised, in 





spite of the lady’s demure looks, if the 








y at the breakfast-table 


times against it ; but we must sail, and not drift: 
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** Autocrat ” got hen-pecked after his mar- 


riage. 

Doduilonalty, when not in the “ talking 
vein,” our love-conquered ‘‘Autocrat ” would 
read us some of his poems. We remember 
we especially liked one entitled, ‘‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus” :— 


This is the ship of pearl which poets fei 
Sails the ‘auhakow d main— 7 i 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings, 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 
The nautilus, it is well known, dwells in a 
succession of compartments, each of which 
is larger than the one last inhabited. This 
is the lesson drawn from this circumstance :— 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn ! 

‘From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn ! 

| While on mine ear it rings, 

teen the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 


, sings : 
Build thee more stately mansion, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving Stine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea ! 


Mr. Strahan has, we believe, published 
several editions of the ‘‘ Autocrat,” beside 
the pretty illustrated one we are now no- 


peng, which deserves to rank high in the 

long lists of “‘ Christmas gi "books. Rail- 

‘way readers, and those who do not care for 
the external qualities of a book, are offered 
‘@ copy in exchange for the sum of one 
shilling. We assure them they could not 
make a better exchange. 

. We should like to know, though, why the 
second title, “‘ Every Man his own Boswell,” 
which appeared in the earlier editions, has 
‘been omitted in the later ? 








STANLEY’S JEWISH CHURCH. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
Part II. From Samuel to the Captivity. By 
A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
(Murray. ) 


OUGH this book will, of course, be 
| widely circulated, it will not be ve 
Popular in the sense of being very muc 
e except by a certain few. Weare 
all so iliar with the ‘* Prophets and 
Kings” of the Old Testament ; we have 
formed so distinct an image in our minds of 
the more prominent among them, that it is 
a hopeless task for the most enterprising 
theologian to expect to stamp his idea of the 
policy of David, or the patriotism of Ahab, 
upon any generation of Englishmen. Nor 
is it likely that these ‘‘ Lectures ” will have 
more than a contemporaneous reputation. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained fift 
years hence of the exact value of the J ewish 
records, or the historical illustrations which 
ought to be gathered from the prophetical 
Ae, dg is not likely they will coincide 
with expressed by a writer whose posi- 
tion is such as to render him cautious, yet 
whose sympathies are with our most ad- 
vanced school of theology. 

The form of Lectures has enabled Dean 
Stanley to hurry over such portions of his 
annals as are unsuited for his peculiar pur- 
pons and besides, he assumes all along, as 

is entitled to do, that his hearers 
or readers are tolerably well acquainted with 
the ing facts of the history. But this 


: which renders the book ‘much more 

wa ae eetvien a eae it 

very difficu m any single point 
0 judge of 00 


it as & com- 


of view, from which vo 














the lectures into the form of a continuous 
narrative, believing that thus best the Sacred 
History would be enabled to speak for itself. 
There are, doubtless, many passages in which 
the historical facts and the Oriental figures 
are too closely interwoven to be at this dis- 
tance of time easily separated. .. . Some 
exhibit diversities which cannot be sur- 
mounted, except by an arbitrary process of 
excision, which we are hardly justified in 
adopting, and which would obliterate the 
value of the separate records.” And again, 
as he remarks, with some humour: ‘‘ ‘Let 
me freely speak unto you of the Patriarch 
David,’—such is the spirit in which we should 
endeavour to bandle the founder of the 
monarchy.” And he carries out this prin- 
ciple most completely. Modern sententious- 
ness is applied in every possible way to extort 
from the sacred narrative results which shall 
harmonize with modern experience. It is 
this which forms the most striking success of 
the book as a literary composition ; but, it is 
also the one which must render that success 
of necessity somewhat ephemeral. Still the 
art by which the common view of the Bible, 
and of its unique character, is not set aside, 
and at thesame time the researches of modern 
criticism and their inevitable consequences 
freely admitted, is very consummate. De- 
tached extracts might be quoted which would 
give pious persons who had never heard of 
the Dean of Westminster, if such persons 
exist, a very incorrect idea of hisreal opinions. 
Take, for example, his eloquent panegyric of 
the Psalms :— 


‘* By the Psalms, Augustine was consoled on 
his conversion, and on his death-bed. By the 
Psalms Chrysostom, Athanasius, Savonarola, 
were cheered in persecution. With the words of 
a Psalm Polycarp, Columba, Hildebrand, Ber- 
nard, Francis of Assisi, Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Columbus, Henry the Fifth, Edward the Sixth, 
Ximenes, Xavier, Melancthon, Jewell, breathed 
their last. So dear to Wallace in his wanderings 
was his Psalter, that during his execution he had 
it hung before him, and his eyes remained fixed 
upon it as the one consolation of his dying hours. 

e unhappy Darnley was soothed in the toils of 
his enemies by the 55th Psalm. The 68th Psalm 
cheered Cromwell’s soldiers to victory at Dunbar. 
Locke in his last days bade his friends read the 
Psalms aloud, and it was whilst in rapt attention 
to their words that the stroke of death fell upon 
him. Lord Burleigh selected them out of the 
whole Bible as his special delight. They were 
the framework of the devotions and of the war- 
cries of Luther ; they were the last words that 
fell on the ear of his imperial enemy, Charles the 
Fifth. 

To rationalize about Saul, and David, and 
Solomon, isan easy task. To point out that 
the latter, notwithstanding the sins and 
backslidings of his advanced years, never 
ceased to be considered as the wisest of men, 
is thoroughly in accordance with the scientific 
teaching of our day—that moral and intel- 
lectual excellence are perfectly independent 
of each other. But these:are themes which 
have been handled well before. The strength 
of our interpreter is best shown by the ease 
with which he unfolds the more intricate his- 
tory of the two kingdoms. Their very sepa- 
ration is told in a way that is quite new to 
us. We scarcely expected to find so ingenious 
an apology for ‘‘ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
who taught Israel to sin,” or that this sin 
really consisted in an over-zealous endeavour 
to preserve the belief in the unity of God. 
If on del was right in withdrawing the 
allegiance of ten tribes from his sovereign, it 
is difficult to understand how he could have 
been expected, consistently with bis own 
security, to allow his subjects to worship 
only at Jerusalem. And in those days the 
erection of a second Temple must have been 
understood from the first to imply the in- 
auguration. of a second Deity. ; 

The Kings of Israel are throughout invested 
with a more romantic halo than those of 
Judah. The Dean, like M. Rénan, rejoices 
to cies em a from his a 
in bringi ore us the “‘ goings up the 
goings down” which strike at once the tra- 
veller in that Jand of mountain and plain. 
What we have been accustomed to look on as 
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mere prophetic i ry is dovetailed into the 
topography of the cities and hills with a skill 
which can only be the result of labour, more 
like that bestowed on the classical writers by 
the great scholars of the sixteenth century 
than anything that has ever appeared before 
in the shape of a biblical commentary. Thus 
the denunciations of the prophets against 
Samaria are made todo unwonted duty in 
perfecting the luxurious picture of that ro- 
mantic creation of the house of Omri :— 


In front of the gates was a wide open space or 
threshing-floor, where the Kings of Samaria sate 
on great occasions. The inferior houses were 
built of white brick, with rafters of sycamore ; 
the grander of hewn stone and cedar. It stood 
amidst a circle of hills, commanding a vierv of 
its streets and slopes, itself the crown and giory 
of the whole scene. Its soft-rounded platform 
was, as it were, a vast, luxurious couch, in 
which its nobles rested securely, ee and 
cushioned upon both sides, as in the cherished 
corner of a rich divan.”’ 


In all these portions of his narrative, Dean 
Stanley can give no offence, and will be 
secretly referred to by many who would re- 
pudiate any sympathy with his general atti- 
tude towards Kings and Chronicles. He has 
somewhat exaggerated the real grandeur of 
the kingdom of Israel; for his language 
would be appropriate enough if he was de- 
scribing the glories of Babylon, of Nineveh, 
or of Egypt. Israel was never more than a 
sort of provincial monarchy. It never ob- 
tained much consideration from profane 
historians. It had no port, like Tyre or 
Sidon, from which to send out ‘ships, 
colonies, and commerce” to the whole ex- 
tent of the ancient world. Nor did its fall, 
or even that of Jerusalem, create any marked 
difference in the balance of power between 
the monarchies of Egypt and those of 
Babylon and Assyria, to the mutual jealousy 
of which the Jews owed, for a long time, 
their precarious independence. But we do 
not think of this as we read on. To the 
earlier prophets, the luxury of such as Ahab, 
and the power of such as Jezebel, were the 
types of worldly prosperity and exaltedness. 
We are not vexed with minute criticisms 
about the exaggerated numbers of con- 
tending hosts, or questions about the ade- 
quacy of the royal resources to keep up 
the magnificence of a court, or pay vast 
tributes to the Gentile invader. it the 
deeds were on a small scale, the spirit in 
which they were done was not. And it is 
with that spirit we feel ourselves concerned 
alone. 
was the whole area of the Eastern World. 
He hid himself, like Elijah before him, in 
caverns and deserts, and no man could find 
him. Yet he could appear suddenly in the 
streets of Constantinople, and stop the Em- 
peror of the Romans at the head of his 
guards, and retire again, no man knew 
whither, in safety. But his figure fails to 
impress our minds like that of Elijah, who 
stands out in these pages more clearly than 
ever as the very chief of the Prophets. 

‘* Alone, alone, alone” —so, thrice over, is the 
word emphatically repeated — the loftiest, 
sternest spirit of the True Faith raised up face 


to face with the proudest and fiercest spirit of 
the old Asiatic 2 gg inst Jezebel rose 
up Elijah the Tishbite. . . . He was the Prophet 


for whose return in later years his countrymen 
have looked with most r hope. It was a 
fixed belief of the Jews that he had appeared 
again and again, as an Arabian merchant, to 
wise and good Rabbis, at their prayers, or on 
their journeys. A seat is still p for him 
to superintend the circumcision of the Jewish 
children, Passover after passover, the Jews of 
our own day place the paschal cup on the table, 
and set the door wide open, believing that is the 
moment when Elijah will re-appear. When 
_ are found and no owner comes, when 

ifficulties arise and no solution appears, the 
answer is, ‘‘ Put Peaiad, io want cai thi = 


As of Luther so of Elijah, it may be said that he 
was a Reformer, anil not a Theologian. He 
wrote, he predicted, he taught, almost i 


nothing. 
He is to be valued, not for what he said, but for 
what he did, not because he created, but because 
he destroyed. ... Not unnaturally have the 
Mussulman traditions confounded him with the 


The stage on which Athanasius acted , 
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mysterious being ‘‘The Immortal One” (El 
Khudr), the Eternal Wanderer, who appears, 
ever and anon, to set right the wrong of earth, 
and repeat the experience of ages past. Not 
unnaturally did the medieval alchemists and 
magicians strive to trace up their dark arts to 
Elijah the Tishbite, the Father of Alchemy. 


It is with these sterner spirits that the 
Dean seems most at home. He dwells briefly 
upon Isaiah, and in his delight to bring out 
things new rather than old from his treasury, 
the strange idea of Hezekiah that he was him- 
self the Messiah, and that he was destined to 
immortality, forms the prominent feature in 
his reflections on that reign. The evidence 
for this seems to consist chiefly in the fact 
that Hezekiah, unlike Oriental monarchs in 
general, did not think seriously of marriage, 
until after his well-known illness. It would 
have been more in accordance with the 
writer’s usual bent to have mentioned this 
tradition only to explain it away. But he is 
a master of effect ; and will not be deprived 
of a striking situation. It is this disposition 


which prevents our recommending this book ' 


as a safe guide to the right reading of Jewish 
history. Its details are magnificent, and it 
is above everything suggestive. Old times 
and modern times are brought face to face 
by a wonderful pyschological analysis ; but 
we have no faith ints truth. We do not 
believe in the resemblance. We all know 
how the Book of Revelation, by an ingenious 
process of selection and omission, may be 
made to furnish symbolical representations 
of almost any man or empire we wish ; and 
we have doubts how far this process may not 
have been carried in this case also, especially 
whert we find the elegy of Byron on Senna- 
cherib has been so strangely dealt with, at 
the same time that it is entitled ‘‘a fit con- 
clusion for the whole event.” 

We have given one specimen of his humour 
which we acknowledge has been kept, for 
the most part, within the bounds of rever- 
ence—a sacrifice, we think, which must have 
cost the writer many smothered pangs. Not 
that we mean by this to insinuate that we 
detect any disposition to ridicule what so 
many hold sacred eyen in things otherwise 
indifferent ; but the fear of offending pre- 
judices has manifestly imposed trammels in 
cases where scholars would feel they had ordi- 
nary license to deg] with men and their 
motives. There is, ver, another passage 
that we cannot forbeap the gratification of 
concluding with, so lesque, so quaint, 
and so tantalizing in “its half-truth. It is 
when Jeremiah has dictated his prophecies 
to Baruch, and the scroll has been recited to 
the King, who did not indeed make the mes- 
senger eat it, as was done long afterwards 
with a Papal Bull, but quietly cut it up, and 
threw it into the fire, or brazier. Then 
Jeremiah took another roll, and in the 

rophecies were written down, with additions. 

his seems a simple proceeding enough. Not 
so to our Dean: “In this record of the 
Prophet’s feeling, thus emphasised by his 
own repetition, is contained the germ of the 
‘Liberty of Unlicensed Printing!’” We 
fail to see anything of the kind ourselves ; but 
we have no doubt the idea produeged the de- 
sired effect upon the undergraduates before 
whom it was first read ; and if the Bible is to 
be studied like any other book, there can be 
no better mode of carrying out that principle 
than by linking the present to the past, and 
by finding analogies like this, a species of wit 
-: which Dean Stanley is a very high pro- 

cient. 













COMIC BOOKS. 


Beeton’s Book of Jokes and Jesis. 
& Co.) 

Beeton’s Book of Burlesques. (S. O. Beeton.) 

Beeton’s Riddle Book. (8. O. Beeton.) 

Major Jack Downing. (F. Warne & Co.) 

. Phoeniziana, (8. O. Beeton.) 

Hatch-ups, or Stories Told in the Dark. Bee- 
ton’s Christmas Annual. (8. 0. Beeton.) . 


The Sparrowgrass Papers. (George Routled 
& Sons.) = Bt 


(F. Warne 








Sam S or the Hi of a Harlequin. 
By Stirling Coyne (Goonge Boutlodge & Sons.) 

Everyday Blunders in Speaking. (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

New Charades for the Drawing-room. By the 
Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
(George Routledge & Sons.) 

inom Double Acrostics, (George Routledge & 
Sons. ) 

Parisiana, or **’Tis He,” the Modern Cesar. 


By Civilian. (Smart & Allen.) 

Sensation Trials and Causes Celébres. By Civi- 
lian. (Smart & Allen.) 

The Frogs Parish Clerk. By Thomas Archer. 


(Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.) 

Vere Vereker’s Vengeance. A Sensation. 

Thomas Hood. (John Camden Hotten.) 
Look before you Leap, or the Adventures of 

Roderick Brown. A Humorous Poetical Sketch. 

(H. A. Vilet.) 

The Glories of a Crinoline. By a Doctor of 

Philosophy. (Dalton and Lacy.) 

Legacy of Fun. By Abraham Lincoln. (Frede- 
rick Farrar.) 

HE winter season is accountable for a 

great deal. The world of literature is 
unlike the world of nature, and its flowers 
unfold in greater variety and luxuriance 
during the time of frost and snow than 
beneath the alternate rain and sunshine of 
a vernal sky. About the period of Christ- 
mas a peculiar kind of publication suddenly 
starts up. Fun is rampant, and readers are 
inundated by a perfect flood of comic books. 
If they are not amused, if their sides are not 
perpetually shaking through laughter, if 
grins do not abound in every direction, either 
the public must be lamentably incapable of 
appreciating a joke, or there must be some- 
thing wrong with the fun itself. We would 
blame neither readers nor writers rashly. 
There are few persons who cannot number 
meen their acquaintance a professedly funny 
friend. By some means or other, he has 
gained the reputation of being amusing, 
and, as a consequence, generally becomes 
a licensed wit and bore. He will find at all 
times and in all places something to furnish 
him with the material for a joke or a pun; 
and both are, as a rule, bad enough. To 
please him, one must be constantly on the 
look out for some hidden diamond in his 
talk, and some latent spark of wit, though 
should the listener fail of his own accord to 
recognize them, they will be generally pointed 
out to him by the pitying punster. He ap- 
pears never to be discouraged, and though 
often unappreciated, still perseveres in pour- 
ing forth his good things into the ears of 
those whose lot it is to be in his company. 
There is no more severe social infliction than 
this race of avowedly funny people. In 
literature, too, they have their analogies. 
Books are written and published which are 
fondly intended to be perused with a chuckle 
and grin; jests are perpetrated which the 
reader cannot perceive, or only after travail 
and grief ; and the efforts of those who live 
to please and amuse fall flat upon us. We 
really feel much as if we had for some time 
been the victims of a téte-d-téte conversation 
with some comic friend. Not that the 
volumes, a somewhat lengthy list of whose 
titles is prefixed to this notice, are wholly 
bad ; on the contrary, one or two are really 
humorous, but the failures, which are the 
rule, are very glaring. 

Under the title of a ‘* Book of Jokes and 
Jests” we have a collection of various so- 
called ‘“‘ good things.” Several of them 
are original; but few have wit. We 
have tried repeatedly to laugh over 
what we have read, and have only 
in one or two instances succeeded ; it is to 
be hoped that others will be more fortunate. 
The names of W. Brough and F. C. Burnand 
will be a sufficient guarantee that “‘ Beeton’s 
Book of Burlesques” contains much that is 
amusing. There are pieces intended for 
drawing-room performance. Viewed in this 
light, their success may be questionable. 
There are two principal obstacles in the way 
of the satisfactory presentation of the extra- 

in a private house. In the first place, 
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the means for the production of brilliant 
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stage effects cannot be possessed; and, 
secondly, amateur actors do not generally 
acquire the particular power that is necessary 
for enacting the part of a burlesque character 
well. Consequently, there are two very im- 
portant elements lacking. The authors have 
obligingly suggested the method in which 
the scenery may be contrived out of the 
most ordinary articles of furniture and dress ; 
but after all, their productions will probably 
give more pleasure when read than when 
acted in the back drawing-room. Beside this 
volume we may ~~ ‘© New Charades,” by 
the author of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, 
which, though it may not be open to the same 
objections, might perhaps as well have re- 
mained unwritten. An acted charade should 
be perfectly easy and natural ; there ought 
not to be the same elaboration that is neces- 
sary for a regular piece ; and these are far 
too studied. Again, the most successful 
are those which are devised impromptu, or at 
least without anything approaching to full 
rehearsals. 


Those who are fond of puzzling theraselves- 
and their neighbours over the Christmas 
fire with riddles and conundrums will be 
obliged to Messrs. Beeton and Routledge, who 
have both contributed their share towards 
the business of perplexing. Mr. Beeton has. 
the advantage of ter variety and origi- 
nality, but in neither venture is there any- 
thing particularly striking. ‘‘ Major Jack 
Downing” is a feeble affair. Written in a 
vein not altogether dissimilar to that seen in 
‘‘ Artemus Ward,” it is vastly inferior in 
vivacity and point, and represents the vul- 
garity of Americanism without the humour. 
‘‘ Phoenixiana” has pretensions not only to 
amuse, but instruct, and information 1s 
mingled with spasmodic attempts at wit ; 
still the result is very dreary. The subjects 
treated are of a miscellaneous kind ; and the 
author seems to consider himself equally at 
home in science and satire, criticism and 
fiction, poetry and prose. Any one who can’ 
smile, except in pity, at the ‘* Sparrow 
Papers ” is, to a certain extent, an enviable 
being. They are dull almost beyond con- 
ception. The tranquil delights of a country 
life are described, and the author, as if to- 
prove that he is serious in all he has said, 
treats us to the weakest essay in the con- 
cliding papers that we ever remember to» 
have seen. 

The idea upon which ‘‘ Hatch-ups,” Bee- 
ton’s annual, is based is decidedly good, but 
the execution is by no means uniformly ex- 
cellent. A number of schoolboys agree to 
tell each other stories in the dark, after hours, 
when talking is forbidden. he masters 
overhear, and are charmed, and a tale from 
the lips of the head master, the Rev. Jabez 
Oldthorpe, completes the series. The initial 
letters, done by W. Brunton, are, many of 
them, very comic. Mr. Burnand, exhaust- 
less in puns and burlesques, contributes the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Beautiful Helen,” and the puz- 
zles, which are seemingly supposed to satisfy 
a natural craving epidemic at this time of 
year, again greet us. Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons are really indefatigable caterers for the 
‘apes amusement, and if the public will not 

amused, it has only itself to blame. ‘‘ The 
Life of a Harlequin” deserves commendation. 
There are one or two powerful descriptive 
passages, it has more than the average 
amount of fun, and may very fairly serve to 
while away an idle hour. e are not, how- 
ever, to have the dulce to the total exclusion 
of mn utile ; ew in a short treatise we bai 
warned against the various errors in everyday 
speaking. A very objectionable schoolmaster 
instructs a select few of somewhat priggish 
pupils in the art of orthoepeia, pond finally 
compliments them on the *‘ steadfast atten- 
tion” which they have paid to all that he has 
been pleased to say. e trust that each 
reader will do the same. 


We must say a few words with reference to 
two volumes of a very different character to 
any that we have yet noticed, not that they 
have anything remarkable about them, ex- 
cept, perhaps, their conceit, ignorance, plati- 
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tude, and bombast, when oy attempt at 
one & made ; though of this there is 
but little, and the week Meubaped is gene- 
rally that of the scissors. The author of 
‘¢ Parisiana” adopts a style which may per- 
haps be best described by saying that it is an 
incoherent mixture of the extravagancies of 
Carlyle, Victor Hugo, and such writers 
as Geo Sala. His object, he says, is to 
depict the Emperor of the French as he 
really exists ; and he ‘‘ affects truth, not tra- 
vestie.” We are glad to know it. A few 
disconnected remarks of the author’s are 
lavishly interspersed by hackneyed quota- 
tions, and scraps of French dialogue, 
random extracts from the Moniteuwr, Bell’s 
Life, the Daily Telegraph, and several other 
oa and reviews, make upthe book. Con- 
siderations on the past history of France, 
speculations as to its future, Napoleon as an 
emperor and biographer, the Derby day, the 
Grand Prix of Paris, the annexation of 
Savoy, Parisian life in general, furnish the 
theme. The headings of the chapters are 
printed in very large print, and there are 
traces of an ardent desire to display some 
familiarity with the Latin language. ‘‘ Sen- 
sation Trials” combines certain reflections 
upon the theory of punishment and crime in 
general with an aceount of some of those 
offences which have lately attracted special 
attention, in addition to what, we imagine, 
the author is pleased to regard.as a philo- 
sophical view of the motives which instigated 
the offender in each. ‘‘Civilian” finally 
comes to the conclusion that modern punish- 
ments are not sufficiently deterrent—an in- 
ference that does not seem strikingly novel. 
It is agreeable to meet with two excep- 
tionally good productions. ‘‘The Frog’s 
” 18 a strangely-sounding title, 


pins ge Cle 
we ean venture to t any curiosit 
which it may oe ae ‘the reader will 


not be disappointed when he turns to the 
book. Both letter-press and illustrations are 
capital, and suiteach otheradmirably well. The 
latter, indeed, exhibit a grotesqueness and 
humour which we have rarely seen equalled ; 
though differing in character they would even 
bear to be looked at by the side of the draw- 
ings of Doré. Mr. Archer’s descriptive ability 
is considerable, and he conjures up very 
| ily woodland and water scenes. In his 
method of treatment he occasionally reminds 
us of the *“‘ Water Babies ;” it has shared 
the character of his subject, and is light and 
. “Vere Vereker’s Vengeance” is 
comic ; and Mr. Hood has succeeded 
in the not altogether easy task of taking us 
through 146 pages of fun and pun, and of 
bang uniformly amusing. There is also 
: point in what he has written, and the 
allusions to the a ar of the day are neat! 
contrived. Some of the parodies in the book 
are really admirable ; but perhaps the writer 
has hit off no style more pi y than that 
of Professor Longfellow. e concluding 
verse of one such effort, entitled ‘‘ What is 
in an Aim?” is especially amusing :— 
For whatever evil you suffer, 
The words of the sage rehearse, 
** Though things may be bad, you duffer, 
They might be a good deal worse.” 


** Look Before You Leap” and ‘‘ The Glo- 
ries of Orinoline” rank much on a par. 
They are both efforts at sharp writing, and 
both failures. Vulgarity is not the same as 
it, and fli ey does not constitute satire. 
for A of Fun,” we can only say 
e hope, for the sake of the memory of 
President of the United States, it is 
rally authentic. It is always a mis- 

ish the sayi of great men ; 
that is good en when said, will 
bear being transferred to paper. 


3 and publishers, at any rate, haye 

in supplying the amount of 
which is expected at 
this season of the year. It only remains for 
readers to do their part, and to be amused. 
And if each of these volumes which we have 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Half-a-Million of Money. A Novel. By Amelia 
B. Edwards. 3 Vols. (Tinsleys.) 

E first impression which will occur to 

oveny one on opening the pages of this 
novel will be, ‘* Here we are going to have a 
story founded on the great Thellusson case.” 
But every one will be disappointed, except 
so far as that machinery is introduced to ac- 
count for the hero becoming possessed of 
something more than four millions of money 
in the year of grace 1860. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the title of the book should 
not have been, ‘‘ Four Millions and a-Half of 
Money,” excepting the fear that it would at 
once have been set down as an incredible ab- 
surdity. The general plan of the story may 
be briefly told. Saxon Trefelden is ‘‘ the 
direct heir male of the eldest son of the 
eldest son” of old Jacob Trefelden, and as 
such becomes entitled under his will in the 
year 1860 to rather more than the sum we 
have mentioned above. He has been edu- 
cated by his uncle, a Catholic priest, in a 
secluded Swiss valley. His future prospects 
have been so carefully kept from him that he 
does not know the value of a Napoleon when 
he seesit. In other respects he has been edu- 
cated far above his apparent, and in point of 
learning almost equally above his actual posi- 
tion. Heis informedin one hour by his London 
cousin, William Trefelden, a lawyer, of the 
wealth which must be his a month hence ; 
and so the interest of the story begins, and 
the question is, What will he do with it ? 

The next consideration forced upon our 
minds after rising from the perusal of these 
three volumes, is the prodigality with which 
the materials are lavished, and the poverty 
of the result. Half-a-million of money would 
have answered the purpose just as easily as 
four millions anda-half. The inheritance of 
that sum might haye been accounted for as 
coming to an Englishman whose parents had 
retired for economy’s sake to Switzerland, 
without the intervention of John Thellusson 
and his will. A young man who fancies 
himself in love may give a lady a blank 
cheque without allowing her to fill it up for 
two millions ; and William Trefelden would 
have been worth quite as long and as excit- 
ing a chase—which is capitally told, and is by 
far the best episode in the book—even if his 

t-bag had not contained quite so much 
as another two millions in documents and 
diamonds. But moneyis far from being the 
only material which is used as if of no im- 
portance. The first expedition of Garibaldi 
is made to depend upon the temporary con- 
quest of Saxon by Olimpia Colonna. The 
frauds of Sadleir are pressed into service 
solely for the purpose of enabling Saxon to 
repeat something like the generosity of the 
Virginians to Lord Castlewood, whose very 
name is made to do duty in the fabrication 
of the title of Castletowers. 

With all this assistance, no wonder a very 
readable three volumes are produced. And 
it may be said, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the last appropriation, that nothing but 
what is open to all has been ransacked. This 
is true enough ; nor do we complain of the 
morality, but only of the expediency of the 
course pursued. ‘There is something un- 
natural in dealing with these fabulous sums, 
and with great publicevents, which produces 
a reaction when the story is told, not very 
favourable to the story-teller. Many of us 
imbibe a sort of feeling that if we allowed 
ourselves to invest a hero with such advan- 
tages, and to make a revolution, or even a 
battle, depend upon his personal exertions, 
we could rattle off as many volumes as we 
liked, and every man might become his own 
novelist. Of course the attempt, if made, 
would prove more difficult was antici- 
pated ; but at the same time it would reveal 
to those who made it how very mechanical, 
in many respects, is the concoction of even 
a more than ordinary novel. Is it wise for 
those who wish to keep the ear of the public 
to run any chance of revealing this secret ? 

In an artistic point of view, there can be 
still less defence for this abuse of material. 
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It is like the taste which adorns the 
image with costly robes, and precious stones, 
and symbolical paint. These accessories 
would reduce the works of Phidias to a level 
with those of Socrates. ‘ Cato’s long gown 
and flowing hair” will bring down the gal- 
lery, long before he opens his mouth; and 
those idlers who are always dreaming of what 
they would do with a fortune if they had it, 
will be so struck with the fiction founded on 
fact of Saxon Trefelden coming into his mil- 
lions, that they will be quite satisfied to recom- 
mend the account of it at once to every other 
dreamer like themselves. A pleasing train 
of self-delusions will accompany this large 
class of novel-readers to the very end. They 
will think how very differently they would 
have acted under the circumstances; how 
easily they would have promised to take 
those shares, and to sign those cheques, and 
have evaded the fulfilment of an undertaking 
nobody ought to have demanded of them ; 
and they will probably think—and here we 
quite agree with them—that Saxon deserved 
to lose his second two millions quite as much 
as his first; and that there is very little to 
choose between the fair deceiver of Castle- 
towers, and the promoter of the ‘“‘ New 
Overland Route Railway and Steam-Packet 
Company.” 

This, perhaps, is scarcely the intention of 
the authoress. But she writes throughout 
like a woman, and we naturally criticize it 
through the cynical medium of masculine 
spectacles. We find it difficult to appreciate 
the perpetual verdure of the learned peasant ; 
and whilst we admit that Mr. Keckwitch had 
good grounds for revenge, because he was 
well punched when detection alone would 
have been sufficient punishment, still there 
is something extremely feminine in suppos- 
ing the curiosity of solicitors’ clerks to be so 
great, that they regard it as an inexpiable 
offence in their principals to keep any private 
or business secrets to themselves. The same 
handling of the passion of revenge is ap- 
parent also in the conduct of Saxon when he 
discovers his great loss. It is very sudden, and 
very unbalanced. We are startled at it, yet 
it produces no grand effect. We doubt if 
Miss Edwards ever realized to herself how 
large a share the delineation of this passion 
has in the book. It would have given much 
more trouble, but that trouble would have 
been amply repaid, had she done so before 
she commenced. There is scope in the 
situations to have permitted all the bye-play, 
as in a well-arranged drama, to bear upon the 
leading idea, and to have filled up all the 
pauses in the principal action with varia- 
tions of the original theme. The meanness 
of Keckwitch should have invested William 
Trefelden’s magnificent depredations with 
some dignity; and the catastrophe which 
awaits him might have appeared a little more 
as a fall in a duel for love, and a little less 
in that of one for honour or pelf. It would 
only have been in keeping with the grandeur 
of the prize to have thrown some of the halo 
of an hereditary purpose round the machina- 
tions of the lawyer; and he should have 
owed his ruin to something more refined 
than annoyance at the temporary counter- 
ordering of a cheque. All this might have 
been done, not, perhaps, easily, but still it 
should have beendone. The high reputation 
Miss Edwards holds as a novelist is not a 
thing to be thrown away; nor has it been 
done now, but we are sorry she has lost an 
opportunity of raising it still higher. As it 
stands, ‘‘ Half-a-Million of Money” is much 
superior to the ordinary crowd. Had the 
authoress completed it at her leisure, before 
the first instalment was printed in a serial, 
we might have had the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing a really first-rate work of fiction. 





Agnes Strickland. 
ntley.) 


How Will itt End? B 
3 Vols. ¢ 


ISS STRICKLAND'S reading in the by- : 


ways of histery—those evanescent 
records of contemporary events, which the 
press from its infancy has ever been ready: to 
pour forth, and which are almost as speedily 
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buried in oblivionas produced—will naturally 
have furnished her with a mass of materials 
for an historical novel. ‘The Trial of the 
Porteus Rioters” was to Sir Walter Scott a 
mine of wealth, and the rehabilitation of the 
** Heart of Midlothian” may be traced to 
the fortunate circumstance of his accidental 
purchase of the volume which contained that 
and several other kindred pamphlets of the 
day. Miss Strickland follows somewhat in 
his footsteps in using up the ‘‘ Diurnalls” 
and ‘‘ Mercuries” of the early period of the 
~_ Parliamentary struggle with King 

harles for the supremacy. But Miss Strick- 
land tells a story—a clever story, it is true ; 
she does not write a novel. Her “ Lives of 
the Queens of England,” and her ‘‘ Queens 
of Scotland,” have so fixed the narrative 
style as her medium of communication with 
her readers, that many of the scenes in 
* How Will it End ?” instead of standing out, 
in the boldness of a drama, with the stir and 
pulse of life, and a marked individuality of 
character—the truest test of the novelist’s 
power—are but the representations of what 
the author has witnessed, not the scene itself 
to which she wishes her reader to accompany 
her. Take, for example, this description of 
Chester and its inns at the time of the open- 
ing scene of the tale. Lady Woodville and 
her daughter, the heroine of the story, are on 
their way to Westmoreland, and have to pass 
through Chester, then one of the Royalist 
strongholds :— 


The coach drove to the Edgar, then a very 
large, imposing-looking inn; but it was full to 
overflowing ; to the Bear and Billet with no better 
success. 

George Lawton rode up to the coach window, 
and reverentially raising his cap to Lady Wood- 
ville, said : 

**Madam, your ladyship can have quiet, com- 
fortable quarters at the ‘‘Old Pilgrim’s Ian,” 
corner of St. Werburgh’s Lane.” 

Lady Woodville, though the widow of a dis- 
tinguished cavalier commander, was the daughter 
of a puritan family, and strongly imbued with 
the prejudices implanted by her early training. 
She turned ettishly away, exclaiming : 

**T will have nought to do with saints, pil- 

ims, and papists.” 

**Tut ! my lady,” exclaimed George, bluntly, 
‘* there are not many saints here, I trow, though 
belike a few papists ; but as for pilgrims, they 
be clean out of date, but there used to be a sort 
of them, and the inn whereof I speak was built 
on Faspese for them in the good old times. It 
still bears the same name, and is much frequented 
by the Cheshire clergy, which proves it is all 
right ; and it’s kept by Jane Tuffkyn, a godly 
widow, who goeth daily to early prayers in the 
cathedral with her maidens, and the house 

oeth on all the better for it; so with your 
eave, my lady, [ll tell the coachman to drive 
you and my you lady there.” 

** Hold !” Said Lady Woodville ; ‘‘are there 
none other inns in Chester ?” 

** Two score and upwards, I'll warrant you, 
my lady,’”’ replied George, who was himself a 
Chester man. ‘‘ There is the Golden Falcon, the 
Pied Bull, the Red Dragon, the Black Lion, the 
Pig and Whistle, the Legs of Man, and many 
more ; but they are all full of the wild Irish and 
Welsh recruits.” 

**Horrid, outlandish papists, who come to 
England to cut Protestant throats!” shrieked 

y Woodville’s maid Margery. ‘‘ Sure my 
lady, we are not going to shut up doors with the 
like.” ‘Oh me, my lady, what is to become of 
us oe ” ejaculated Millicent Hill, 
Althea’s damsel ; but she was iustantly silenced 
by her young mistress bidding her hold her 
and not increase their trouble by her folly. Then 
turning to Lady Woodville, Althea entreated 
her to it them to proceed to the inn recom- 
mended by George. Lady Woodville signified 
he> consent by an ungracious inclination of her 
head, and George gave the word to the coach- 
man to proceed, riding himself at the head of the 
horses to lead the way. It was with difficulty 
they pierced the crowd that had gathered round 
the coach — stoppage caused by Lady 
Woodville’s dialogue with George. it was 
market-day too, and the country people who had 
brought their produce into Chester for sale 

beset the coach, inspired with hopes of 

custom, holding up bunches of carrots, kail, 

leeks, and A oe eres and clamorously en- 
the ladi 





succeeded in clearing a passage for the coach, 
and it drew up before an antique house of enter- 
tainment, with open galleries to the first floor, 
supported by carved oaken pilasters, surmounted 
by cornices or barge-boards, whereon were repre- 
sented in rude sculpture various episodes in the 
legendary history of Saint Werburga the fame 
of whose alleged miracles had, during the 
medizval ages, been the means of attracting 
crowds of pilgrims of all degrees to pay their 
votive offerings at her shrine. 


Those who are satisfied with the narrative 
instead of the dramatic novel may probably 
like Miss Strickland’s delineation of character. 
The language, on the whole, is smooth, and 
the incidents possess considerable interest ; 
but the characters are simply marionettes, 
and the voice of the showman becomes, even 
when musical, too monotonous to rivet the 
attention of the listener for the length of 
time during which the performance lasts. 
Lady Woodville is the widow of Sir Lionel 
Woodville, a staunch Royalist knight, of 
Lancefield Court, in the county of Salop. 
Althea, their only child, is heiress to large 
property, but not being yet of age, Colonel 
Briggs, the Puritan nephew of Lady Wood- 
ville, is appointed by her mother as her 
guardian. After quitting Chester the ladies 
proceed northward; but Lady Woodville’s 
illness increases so rapidly after crossing 
Delamere Forest—where the party are 
stopped by clubmen, or rustic banditti, and 
rescued by Major Robert Philipson—that 
she is compelled for the time to make the 
little inn at Churchtown, Garstang, her 
home. UHere she remains some days in 
anxious expectation of her ‘‘ pious nephew, 
Bartholomew Briggs, of Calgarth Hall,” who, 
with his sister, Mrs. Kezia Briggs, dwells 
there, wielding much of the power of a court- 
baron of feudal times. But this Briggs is 
an unmitigated scoundrel, and holds Cal- 
obs against the rightful owner, Robert 

hilipson, another relative of the Woodville 
family ; who, possessing some of the beautiful 
islands in the Lake of Windermere, upon the 
borders of which Calgarth Hall stands, 
harasses the life of Briggs, by incessant raids 
and skirmishes, until the Colonel is obliged 
to keep the hall in a_ state of per- 
petual defence. Lady Woodville dies, 
however, before Briggs arrives, and her 
will consigns Althea to the uncontrolled 
guardianship of her nephew and his sister 
Kezia, unti) she attains her full majority. 
The funeral over, Briggs hurries Althea to 
Calgarth, and crossing the Lancaster sands 
in ill-advised haste, loses his way. The 
coach in which Althea is travelling suddenly 
becomes fixed in a bed of mud and water, 
the postilions cut away the traces, and the 
coachman, sliding down from the box, mounts 
a leader, and is gone before Colonel Briggs 
is aware of his design. This brave and pious 
gentleman— 


Perceiving that there was no hope of extri- 
cating the coach from the channel into which 
it had sunk, he opened the door and cried : 

** Step on the wheel and scramble up behind 
me on my horse, take a hard grip of my belt, sit 
firmly, and I will try to save you—if you will 
promise to become my wife.” 

‘* Your wife !” gasped Althea. 

‘Time is too precious to waste in trifling,” 
said Briggs. ‘‘ Answer, yes or no ?” 

‘*No!” cried Althea, vehemently, ‘“‘ I would 
rather die.” 

‘* Stay where you are, then, perverse woman, 
and sink to the depths of ——’ 

The conclusion of his speech was lost in the 
burst of passion with which he turned away. 
Striking his spurs into his charger, he rode off at 
furious speed. Never had the love of life 
throbbed so powerfully in Althea’s bosom as at 
that moment —life, which one short hour previ- 
ously she had rded as a weariness and a 
burden too joyless to be borne. She now made 
a last effort for her preservation by calling on 
Antipope and the two footmen, who were busily 
employed in detaching the three remaining 
horses from the coach, to save her. 

‘* Our horses will have enough to carry single,” 
replied ay 5 * every one for themselves.” 

** And or us all,” rejoined Daniel, the 
footman, looking back compassionately on 
Althea, as he mounted. ‘If I could help you I 
would ; but this mare is a kicker, and you could 
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not keep your seat two minutes, so you are safer 

where you are, ially if you can climb to the 

roof of the coach and sit there.” 2 
‘Coach will turn over when t'waters rise,” 


observed the other. 

‘If her time is not be come, the coach ma 
float like an ark, and then she’ll take no harm,” 
said Daniel. 

‘‘ Farewell mistress!” cried Antipope, who 
had now mounted. ‘‘ You will have time to 
pray, and if you heartily repent you of your 
sinful vanities grace may abound.” 

‘‘Ay, wrestle in prayer till your lamp be 
trimmed, and mayhap it may burn brightly be- 
fore the waters be upon you,” said Daniel, ‘‘ and 
may the Lord have mercy upon your soul, poor 


maiden.” 
‘¢Amen! amen!” sobbed Althea, who, with 


the sound of their retreating horses’ hoofs, which 
fell like a knell upon her ear, lost the last spark 
of hope, and with hope departed the agonizing 
desire of life which had a few moments pre- 
viously impelled her to supplicate so piteously 
for aid the hard, selfish beings who had left her 
to perish. 

Of course Althea does not perish, but is 
saved in the moment of time by Major 
Philipson and his trusty friend, Wat Sorby. 
The two parties meet again at the Traveller’s 
Rest, where Philipson procures rest and dry 
clothing for his cousin, of whom he is 
deeply enamoured. The arrival of Briggs 
and his troopers is the signal for a battle, 
and to prevent further bloodshed, Althea 
rushes in and declares her intention of pro- 
ceeding to Calgarth with her guardian, as 
the only way of terminating the struggle. 
With her grim wooer of fifty-five, the heiress 
pursues her way, and is received by Mrs. 
Kezia with much kindness and affection. Long 
Holme Island, Our Lady’s Isle, and the Lily 
of the Valley Isle, are inhabited by Major 
Philipson and his friends. A light, swift- 
sailing boat, with a green pennon, marks the 
Major’s whereabouts on Windermere, and 
Althea is soon assured that her soldier-lover 
hovers near to protect or save, as the case 
may be. The household of Calgarth, but for 
Mrs. Kezia, is drear and dismal in the ex- 
treme ; Master Elkanah Nobbs, the Puritan 
chaplain, being the luminary round which 
it. revolves. There is an old tradition of 
the appearance of two skulls at Calgarth, 
which Miss Strickland has interwoven, by 
way of the supernatural, into her story, 
and ** How it will end” the reader, if not 
too much engrossed by the interest of the 
tale as it proceeds, will find in_ the 
last chapter, in which Miss Strickland re- 
produces most of her characters to marry 
them off and send them away happy as the 
day is long “‘ before the curtain is allowed to 
drop.” ‘* How Will it End?’ has reached a 
second edition, and success is said to be the 
test of merit. It is a readable story, and 
will, no doubt, retain its hold as a good cir- 
culating library tale longer than most novels 
of its class. 


Adrienne Hope. The Story of a Life. By 
Matilda M. Hays. 2 Vols. (Newby.) 


HE plot of this story is extremely simple, 
of which the authoress is, no doubt, well 
aware. Everything like sensation is as care- 
fully avoided as it would have been by the 
chief villain himself. The man who manages 
to marry two ladies—one for love, and the 
other for worldly position—is very clever if 
he can keep the secret all his life. He is 
still more fortunate if he can get all the evi- 
dence of his first marriage into his own 
hands; and his good fortune, again, is 
scarcely equal to his prudence, if he retains 
it until the birth of an heir is a sufficient 
reason in his eyes for destroying it. Buta 
man may do all this, and when we see how 
it is our interest in him ceases altogether. It 
is also probable, notwithstanding her legal 
position, that our sympathies will be rather 
with the dese wife than with the 
injured maiden. In all this Miss Hays is 
true to reality. She attempts the delineation 
of one figure, and she has succeeded. She 
has taken care to keep the attention directed 
to that one to the last, and the silence 
and oblivion by which the real crime is de- 
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neared of any injurious effect prevents any 
ispersion of our sympathies from the direc- 
tion they have all along been intended to 
take. Asa picture of wrong, silently endured, 
and of affection faithful to an undeserving 
object, Adrienne Hope deserves commenda- 
tion. There is no wearisome prolixity ; and 
when his game is dhtnoviehaly played out, 
Lord Charles Luttrell leaves the scene, before 
he can profit by his own heartlessness, or 
sneer at the facilities which wealth and rank 
extend to offenders whose cruelty exceeds 
their wickedness. ‘ 








THE MAGAZINES, 


The British Army and Navy Review opens well 
with the new year. The nation is on its trial, 
as well as Mr. Eyre, and an account of his life 
is exactly what is wanted during the interval 
which must elapse before ahy serious proceedings 

inst him can take place. A handsome steel 
engraving of the Lieut.-Governor of Jamaica 
strikes us at once, and pre us to receive 
favourably whatever Mr. Hamilton Hume may 
have to say. Mr. Eyre is the same Edward 
John Eyre who a quarter of a century ago dis- 
tinguished himself as a South Australian ex- 
plorer. He did then, as has been said, ‘‘ what 
no man had ever done before, or would ever do 
again, but as for the immortality of it I cannot 
find any one in London who ever heard of it or of 
him.” As to this last epigram, it is merely the 
would-be smartness of a magazine writer. Much 
more true is Mr. Hume’s deliberate assertion, 
that ‘‘it has seldom fallen to the lot of any man 
to rise into such sudden notoriety as the subject 
of this memoir.” His first Fy oon title singularly 
enough was ‘‘ Protector of the Aborigines,” in 
which office he won their perfect love and con- 
fidence. This atthe present moment itis far more 
important to the public to know than the details 
about his heroic march of 1,300 miles, and Mr. 
Hume has known how to fix attention on what 
is mostessential. As a vigorous defence of Mr. 
Eyre, his article cannot be surpassed. ‘‘ The ma- 
jority of educated people in England have no feel- 
ings in common with the noisy gorges in Exeter 
Hall.” We think not also, and we hope a con- 
siderable number of such persons will embrace 
this opportunity of making themselves familiar 
with that side of the question which every English- 
man ought to trust is the correct one. This 
number is great upon the Navy. We have an 
accurate account of our Navy in 1865, by Mr. 
Robert Main; an FG ? article rd Captain 
Cutile with the title, “ aval Apotheosis,”’ in 
which he laments much over the indignity Green- 
wich Hospital is undergoing—-‘‘the home of 

land’s warriors turned into an Industrial 

ibition !” Fresh vigour has been infused into 
this publication. The fighting man may be, 
as Mr. Carlyle save, the only institution which 
has always been kept up to the mark ; but he 
cannot dispense, any more than Governors or 
Ministers, with the aid of the pen; and there 


= to be persons quite capable of using it for 





We hail from the North a new periodical, the 
Edinburgh University Magazine. It confesses in 
a very brief notice to be ‘‘ connected with the 
From this we con- 
clude the contributors are, for the most part, 
students there. More than this the editor does 
not know himself; at least, he saysso. ‘*‘ We 
feel that we have a peculiar place to fill, but 
what that place is we cannot explain in a few 
pase wei he articles are ae Daly - 
might apport coming probably from fres 
hands, who have plenty to ony ; and we are glad 
to find that the attraction of a tale ‘‘ to be con- 
tinued” is dispensed with. The number of these 
stories, always trying to leave off at some critical 
moment, is too talready. ‘*‘ The Pantheon 

the Transcendentalists ”’ is accompanied by an 
illustration in sepia, which will induce those 
who catch sight of it to read and find out for 
themselves what it can possibly have to do with 
such a title. A very sensible article on 
**Creeds” deals with a subject, that of public 
worship, which cannot be too much discussed in 
Scotland at the present moment. 





: The article which will attract most attention 
in Macmillan’s Magazine ane by the Rev. J. 
Prayer.” It 


ly grapple with 
ws in the way 











of our believing that such a prayer as that with 


reference to the cattle plague and the cholera 
can be attended with any practical result. His 
arguments, if indeed they are worthy of any 
serious criticism, are only consistent with a 
certain amount of Pantheism. To the Christian 
who believes God to be Personal, and above 
nature, it is idle to compare common acts conse- 
quent upon human volition with providential 
interference. But this is what Mr. Davies in 
reality does. 





The most striking feature in the Cornhill this 
week is the resuscitation of Mr. Thackeray. It 
is well known that, previous to the appearance of 
** Vanity Fair,” no small amount of literary 
work had been done by Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh. But the intelligent public saw no magic 
in that name, and productions were passed by 
with contempt, all rejected by editors and 
publishers, which were quite equal, if not supe- 
rior, to matter that was not thought afterwards 
too dear ata sovereign a line. ‘* The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon” found a publisher enter- 
prizing enough to print it, in due form, and in 
decent duodecimo, but few people heard of it, 
and still fewer read it. Flattery did more for 
Thackeray than ‘‘soothe the dull, cold ear of 
death.” But there could have been none so 
delicate as this, of issuing pieces stamped long 
ago with his image and superscription, and ex- 
changing them, as no doubt will be satisfactorily 
done, for that coin which is the only real 
measure of success in England. The intelligent 
foreigner at last really turns up in the shape of 
an Australian, who gives us his ‘‘ Impressions of 
England.” We shall be more willing to take 
hints from our rich coloniststhan from Americans. 
Our cousin is struck at once with the vast dis- 
parity between the higher and lower classes, 
especially in London ; but this he speedily gets 
over. His observations are very pleasant read- 
ing, and he gratifies our vanity by admitting 
that whatever faults we have, we are on the way 
to mend them. 





London Society has, amongst its other illustra- 
tions, Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for rebuilding 
London. The Act of Parliament for carrying it 
out was duly passed ; and will be found at full 
length in the Statutes at Large, forming the best 
commentary upon a design which only the extra- 


vagance of Charles II. and his Court prevented | 


being carried out. 





The Victoria Magazine is principally occupied 
with the continuations of its three stories. 
‘¢ Turned Out” takes the popular but mistaken 
view of the effects of such great improvements 
as the erection of the new Law Courts. No worse 
dens exist in London than Newcastle Court, and 
no greater abominations than Clare Hall Market. 
Nor do we believe that ‘‘the rich hath many 
friends, but the poor is hated even of his neigh- 
bour.” It has been truly said, that if you were 
to set up tubs all along the Strand, they would 
soon find occupants a would claim vested 
interests therein. Some amount of coercion 
must be used to force the degraded poor into 
better habits. There has been delay enough in 

roviding Justice a palace. Let us not pause any 
Gear in the name of a false plilanthropy. 





The Argosy has a pretty little London idyll, 
called ‘‘ Artist and Model,” by Robert Buchanan. 
There is rather a sameness in the other articles, 
except, of course, in the continuation of ‘‘ Griffith 
Gaunt,” by Charles Reade. But it is too early 
as yet to pronounce an opinion on the merits of 


this new monthly. 








Poems by Thomas Chatterton ; with a Memoir 
by F. Martin. Illustrated. (Griffin & Co.)— 
The verses Chatterton condescended to give out 
as really his own have aod pay = merit ; but 
when got up and illustrated in their present form 
would alone make a nice present. Some are now 


| printed for the first time ; but the great charm 


of this edition is the story of his life. It is not 
likely that future researches will ever add much 
to a narrative abruptly closed by suicide at 
seventeen; and we may accept this as the 
standard memoir of — 
The marvellous boy who perished in his pride. 

Mr. Martin is, perhaps, rather too severe. 
He deals with Chatterton’s shortcomings as if 
they were those of a grown man ; and though he 


does not conceal, still he does not sufficiently 
praise his unselfish: disposition, and his great 
anxiety to conceal his struggles from the know- 
ledge of his relations. 
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Passages from the Poets, Chronologically Ar- 
ranged. By the Rev. Dr. Giles. (Published, 
for C. H, Law, by Messrs. Terry, Stoneman, & 
Co.).—These selections commence with a passage 
from John Barbour (1316 ?—1396) on ‘‘ Free- 
dom” and conclude with one from John Askham, 
a contemporary. The alphabetical table of 
contents is equally so one of ts, and is very 
useful on that score alone. Every one has his 
own opinion of these compilations, so perhaps it 
will be fairest to let Dr. Giles speak for himself. 
‘*The order of the ts is according to the 
years of their birth ; but in the last few pages 
of the volume the attempt to be accurate has 
In conclusion, some critics will no 
doubt say that this book is superfluous, for that 
there are already enough selections from the 
English oage without making new ones. I reply 
that if the volumes previously published have 
been enough for the critics, they have not been 
enough for me. None of them has presented 
to my mind as an epic study that great phalanx 
of makers, which forms such a feature in our 
literature, and it remains for the public to judge 
the value of a book which has cost me more 
labour than if I had written the same number of 
pages out of my own head.” 





Beauties of Tropical Scenery: Lyrical Sketches 
and Love-Songs. With Notes Jilustrative and 
Historical ; to which are added Lays nearer 
Home. By R. N. Dunbar, Third Edition, with 
additions. (Hardwicke.)—Mr. Dunbar is an 
old friend, and we have often shaken hands with 
him before. He never comes without some fresh 
present, and is specially welcome at this season. 
His spirited song on Garibaldi is bound up with 
this handsome little volume. Song and sculpture 
are the principal subjects of the additional 
poems. Those who have been charmed with his 
two former editions will detect no falling off in 
the present one. 





Parable ; or, Divine Poesy. TUlustrations in 
Theology and Morals : Selected from Great Divines 
and Systematically Arranged. By R. A. Bertram. 
(Pitman.)—Bible Photographs. By the Author 
of ‘‘Our Eternal Homes.” (Pitman.)—Diamond 
Dust. By Eliza Cook. (Pitman.)—The first two 
of these books consist entirely of extracts. In 
the larger they are taken from theologians, in 
the latter and smaller from the Scriptures. The 
passages are classed under certain heads. In the 
first the arrangement is alphabetical, and it will 
be found a very useful encyclopedia for those 
who compose sermons either for themselves or 
for others. The last is a series of religious 
maxims, and would make a very pretty little 
present ; but on these sort of didactic epigrams 
we have expressed our opinion before. 





The Life of Saint Teresa. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Manning. (London.)—This is a very 
remarkable book in more senses than one, and 
suggests some curious and interesting problems 
in psychology and demonology, in the regions 
of mind and matter, the investigation of which 
would demand far more space than we can afford. 
In fact, the life of St. Theresa, according to her 
biographer, was altogether a supernatural life, 
such as became one who had received a mortal 
wound, which, according to all physical laws, 
must have terminated her existence twenty- 
three years before her actual death in 1582. 
This was the piercing of her heart, through and 
through, several times, with a long golden dart, 
dened with fire ; and that not hon of whose 
ficry darts the apostles had warned the faithful 
to beware, but by one of the angelic seraphims 
from before the throne of God. This miracle we 
are not permitted to understand in any hyper- 
physical sense, as we may the many visions with 
which she was favoured (p. 47) ; for not only did 
the angel appear ‘‘in a corporeal fdrm,” but 
evidently used a material lance, for ‘‘ the reality 
of this marvellous infliction was attested after 
the death of the saint by various credible wit- 
nesses, who declared that the lance had not only 
wounded the heart, but actually pierced it 
through and through, and that the edges of the 
wound bore the marks of having been burnt.’’ 
And this evidence of eye-witnesses was further 
attested in 1726 by ‘‘the declaration upon oath 
of two physicians and a surgeon, that the heart 
of the saint remained up to that time Fan 
and bore the marks of a wound, qrenesee vy 
some instrument piercing it ugh from 
side to side, the edges hen indicating the effects 
of fire’’ (p. 56). From this time, then, elife of this 
** Seraphic Virgin” was ‘ » payer! miracle,’ 
in comparison with which all her other miracles, 
even the restoring her nephew to life (p. 106), sink 
into insignificance. It is a satisfaction to find 
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that modern hagiology has lost none of the charms 
which the old legends derived from their posses- 
sion of supernatural elements. 





Nouveaux Essais de Critique et d Histoire. Par 
H. Taine. (Hachette : Paris and London.)—M. 
Taine is at home in most of the subjects treated 
of in this little volume. Marcus Aurelius has 
attracted a good deal of attention lately, owing 
to the excellent translation of Mr. Long. Perhaps 
this is also due to a more profound reason ; the 
singular resemblance which is becoming every 
day more apparent between the Europe of our 
day, and the Europe of the three and four first 
centuries of our era. It is not likely such 
a man as the philosophic Emperor would escape 
the notice of M. Taine. From the highest 
religion of the West he passes to the highest 
religion of the East. A German, M. Keeppen, 
has issued an epitome of five or six hundred 
monographs and five or six thousand special 
dissertations which he has accumulated during 
twenty years on the subject of Buddhism. To 
toil through all these in their original German 
is not to be expected of many Frenchmen, and 
M. Taine has kindly endeavoured to extract the 
essence from them, with this timely assistance of 
the author, and place the result before his 
+ stag in a form they can appreciate. 
Many English readers will be equally grateful to 
M. Taine. Buddhism is a most interesting sub- 
ject, and as we shall soon be connected by railways 
with India and China, as we are now by tele- 
graphs, it is as well for every one to have some 
prior acquaintance with a religion which numbers 
more votaries, and is 500 years older than 
Christianity itself. No better introduction can 
b2 found than that provided by M. Taine. The 
essays on Balzac, Racine, La Bruyere, and other 
subjects, seem all well done. We can only 
wonder that'so much good matter, so well got up, 
can be issued at so low a price. 


Mémoires un Caniche. Par Mile. Julie Gou- 
raud. Tfustrés de 75 Vignettes, par Bayard. 
(Hachette et Ci*.)\—Believers in the doctrine of 
transmigration might safely aver that the sou 
of Mile. Julie Gourand once inhabited the body 
of a poodle, so thoroughly does she give expres- 
sion to what that polite and intelligent dog seems 
always ready to say for himself. We think the 
clever writer is not quite guiltless of satirical 
intentions. Césarisa quadruped quite conscious 
of the important place he fills in the world’s 
eye. On first beholding his form in a looking- 
pase, he says: ‘‘ My mother had told me I was 

andsome, but I confess to you that I found 
myself far above all her praises.” After pulling 
his friend little Henrietta out of the pond, he 
does not fail to repeat all the praises lavished 
upon him, nor to tell with what an air of busy 
consequence he trotted about the grounds and 
the house during the bustle of conveying the 
rescued child to bed. Again, while frisking 
about the woods during a promenade, he has 
*‘the happiness to see young partridges fly close 
to him, without fear of being fascinated by his 
gaze.” Is not Miss Gouraud having a sly hit at 
some of us bipeds? The book abounds in funny 
little remarks that excite a smile by their quaint- 
ness, and justify the reputation which poodles 
have long enjoyed of being the most sagacious 
of dogs. The stories of other dogs introduced 
rather spoil than improve the book, for this dog 
César is a character that should stand alone— 
tender-hearted, well-mannered, bustling some- 
times, sedate on the coach-box, not often snap- 
pish, and always keenly conscious of his own 
merits and importance. He is, moreover, tho- 
roughly French, and as distinct as possible from 
Mustard, Pepper, Rab, and other canine celebri- 
ties of this country. M. Bayard’s illustrations 
are capital, and are very well printed. It is 
strange that a book so clever and original as this 
could not be published in London for less than 
thrice the price demanded for the volume 
before us. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 


“7 life of a Sidney would have been 

a finer subject for the panegyric of 

a Pliny than the biography of a Plu- 

‘ tarch ;’ and there is so much which con- 
tributes to shed a halo of melancholy 

splendour upon the career of this Eliza- 

bethan paragon, that the skill of an artist 

who can dispense with a background is 

wanted to draw him in a proper light. 

A brave soldier, a consummate courtier, 

equally able to fascinate maids of honour 

and to win the admiration of diplomatists, 

not less wise in council than rich in imagi- 

nation, a graceful poet and a skilful am- 

bassador—he united in one person great 

variety of gifts. The same power which 

enabled him to charm the ears of 

ladies with his graceful sonnets attracted 

to him the attention and the awe of foreign 

nations and potentates. His eyes lan- 

guished in love, and kindled in war; and 
yet with this versatility of talents he pre- 
served his principles intact. To deny that 
he lacked weaknesses or faults,as some have 
done, would be to arrogate for him a 
higher lot than human. Placed in the midst 
of allurements and temptations of every 

kind, the victim of an almost overwhelm- 

ing popularity, it is not too much to say 

that his purity is at leastmatter for surprise. 

And when to all this we add the irre- 

sistible charm which a ture and 
gallant death upon the battlefield of 
Zutphen cannot but impart, it would be 

difficult to contemplate the man without 

the wish to dwell rather'upon his virtues 

than to detect his faults. So his name 

has been beset by extravagant eulogy. 
Only one exception is to be found, and 

that of such a character that the one dis- 
sentient voice has had the effect of in- 
tensifying a chorus of laudation. - Lord 
Oxford, who sought celebrity through 

singularity, who was led by jealousy to 

abuse those whom he fain would emulate, 

has alone ventured to raise his protest 

against Sir Philip Sidney. There are 
some whose virtues and glories are not dis- 
covered to their contemporaries; like 


mosaics, they must be viewed at a distance, 


and they are never seen to their best 
advantage till gazed at by posterity 

h the intervening medium of years. 
Such has not been Sidney’s fate. His 
tutor could think of no more honourable 
epitaph than that which proclaimed to the 
world the relation in which he had stood 
to his pupil; and Lord Brooke deemed the 
fact that he was the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney not less worthy of inscription on 
his tombstone than that he was the 
servant of Elizabeth and the counsellor of 
James. 

The boyhood of Sidney, as of Gray, 
seems to have been characterized by an 
almost melancholy reserve. While finding 
his delight in poetic contemplation, he 
was imbued with a passion for military 
fame. Nor is this wonderful. There still 
lingered about the age in which he lived 
the lustre of the departing glories of chi- 
valry. Its grossness was toned down, and 
its poetry remained. A continental tour, 
following a career at Christ Church, whither 
he had been sent “to be improved in all 
sorts of learning,” remarkable for more 
than one event, completed Sidney’s educa- 
tion. Thus he formed the acquaintance of 


Hubert Languet, which rapidly ripened 


* The “ Arcadia.” 
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into a more than ordinary friendship ; or, 
in his own words :-— 


The song I sang old Languet had me taught ; 
Languet, the shepherd best swift Toter knew ; 


For clearkly read, and hating what is naught, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and mark as 


tru 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling task of him that sits 
Beyond the heaven; far more beyond your 

wits. 
Vienna, Venice, and Padua were all 
visited, and each in turn became the seat 
of Sidney’s study. More than once did 
Languet tremble lest the corrupting in- 
fluences of Italian society should violate the 
purity of his youthful pupil’s manners, 
which were now “whiter than snow.” 
But Philip passed through the ordeal un- 
touched, and returned to England the 
most accomplished gentleman of his day, 
He stayed sufficiently long at home to 
establish himself as one of the favourites 
of Queen Elizabeth, who delighted to call 
him “her Philip,” and by whom he was 
soon appointed ambassador at the Court of 
Vienna. After a few years of successful 
diplomacy, and a gay Court life, we find 
him at Wilton, the seat of his brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Pembroke, engaged in the 
composition of his “ Defence of Poesy,” 
and projecting the scheme of his “ Arcadia.” 
But Sidney’s mind was typical of that class 
which, while always anxious for it, ever 
grows restless in repose. He constantly 
expresses hinself “desirous to fly from the 
light of his Court, and to betake himself to 
the privacy of secluded places to escape the 
tempest. of affairs ;” and yet is éver eager 
for action. The truth is that excitement 
was essential to his existence ; and neither 
the round of Court offices, which after a 
time became irksome; neither the political 
occupation of a member of Parliament, 
which he subsequently tried; nor the 
unvaried retirement of the poetic or philo- 
sophic recluse, suited him so well as the 
shifting scenes of the soldier’s career, in- 
terspersed by occasional brief periods of 
solitude. Like the Athenian people, who 
required to be constantly stimulated by 
action, and sometimes to be lulled into 
tranquillity, Sidney was only happy when 
his hours were divided between the various 
labours of the camp and the quiet neces- 
sary for the exercise of his thoughts or of 
his pen. He was, indeed, a thorough 
representative of his times, and united in 
himself all their tendencies. 

There is something singularly attrac- 
tive about the “ Defence of Poesy.” In 
it, as in everything which Sidney said 
or did, may be traced the hand of 
the enthusiast. He loves to espouse 
on every occasion the weaker, if not 
the better side; and the low repute 
into which poetry had fallen imparts zeal 
and fire to his defence. But his imagi- 
nation does not interfere with a strictly 
logical arrangement, and his reasoning is 
close and contracted throughout. The 
advantages which, the poet enjoys in the 


superior to those which fall to the lot of 
the historian and philosopher, are set forth 
in glowing terms; and thus the dignity 
and splendour of the poet’s function are at 
once vindicated; “and so a conclusion 
not unfitly ensues, that as Virtue is the 
most excellent resting-place for all worldly 
learning to make an end of, so poetry, 
being the most familiar to teach it, and 
most princely to move towards it, in the 
| most excellent work is the most excellent 
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enforcement of high and noble lessons, far | 











workman.” The whole treatise is a happy 
combination of heart and head, and may 
be rightly said to have been a labour of 
love. But criticism, as well as enthusiasm, 
is there; and acute and pungent re- 
marks abound. The author’s verdict on 
the state of contemporary poetry is as- 
interesting as it is just. With the excep- 
tion of Chaucer and the Earl of Surrey, 
he “remembers to have seen few (to speak 
boldly) that have poetical sinews in them.” 

There are two points, and two only, in 
which Sir Philip Sidney resembles Byron— 
first, he was a diligent advocate of the 
dramatic unities ; and secondly, he found 
his pleasure in the camp as well as m 
song. But Byron never permitted his 
principles to interfere with his practice ; 
while the mental rules which Sidney 
established regulated all he performed in 
action or in song. His prose style is not 
free from fault, but when compared with 
the “Euphues ” of Lilly—which up to this 
time had been the recognized model both 
in conversation and literature—the ad- 
vance now visible is marvellous. If he 
may well be called in parts “‘ a sweet war- 
bler of poetic prose,” there are many occa- 
sions in which his melody is apt to degene- 
rate into unmeaning jingle, and, as has 
been the case with not a few authors both 
before and after him, he is at such times 
the victim of mere sound. 

In the poetical achievements of the 
author of the “ Defence of Song,” our 
expectations may very possibly be dis- 
appointed. His best known poems are 
to be seen in the collection of songs 
and sonnets entitled “ Astrophel and 
Stella,” and they hint to us the fact 
that our chivalrous knight, though sans 
peur, may not altogether have been sans 
reproche. Lady Rich, at the time of his 
own marriage to Frances Walsingham, 
was Penelope Devereux, and, though 
she did not possess his hand, seems under 
the name of Stella to have retained his 
heart. Sir Philip, indeed, declares that 
“he never loved but her,” and in the 
course of 108 sonnets and eleven songs 
loses no opportunity of enlarging upon his 
passion. What Lady Sidney’s views were 
on these productions we do not know: 
possibly the constantly repeated assertion 
of her husband that the object of his 
praises was “ most beautiful and virtuous, 
being rich in piety and all other gifts and 
graces”—may have imparted to these im 
passioned effusions the character rather 
of an offering of respect than a tribute of 
love. And yet such lines as the following 
seem hardly calculated to promote con 
nubial confidence or felicity :— 

Stella, think not that I by verse seek fame— 

Who seek, who hope, who live but thee : 

Thine eyes my pride, thy lips my history ; 

If those praise not, all other praise is blame. 
It was, however, the tendency of Sidney’s 
mind to identify, as far as possible, beauty 
with virtue—as plainly visible in his prose 
and poetry as in the “ Platonic Dialogues” — 
and we may reasonably and charitably 
suppose that an ardent and imaginative 
mind would avail itself of many expres- 
sions which might seem to convey other 
sentiments than those of mere admiration. 
While there are many of these sonnets 
which are far too artificial, and evidently 
only elaborated with much toil, there are 
also many which, from being auto-bio- 
graphical, cannot fail to be attractive. 
Each external object in nature seems to 


suggest to him some corresponding state 
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of his own mind ; and, according to his 

mood, he could detect in all around him 

traces of gladness or grief. Lunacy, in a 

restricted sense, might be predicated of 

our sonneteer ;— 

baer 1 sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the 
es | 

How silently—and with how wan a face !— 

What! may it be—that even in heavenly place, 

That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case ; 

[ read it in thy looks ; thy languish’d grace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

There is a strange mixture in these poems 

of impulse and conventionalism : in the 

former we may see their author as, of his 

own nature, he is; in the latter we may 

witness the influence exercised upon him 

by a study of Italian models. 

In the “‘ Arcadia” we have a singular 
sweetness and felicity of diction. When 
we take it up we seem to have retired, as 
it were, from the glare of the sun into 
some dense and cooling forest; but be- 
tween the branches of the overarching 
trees the sunshine still streams in; and 
thus, though Sir Philip Sidney takes us 
back into the simplicity of a remote age, 
the glare and glitter of the world still 
occasionally dazzle us. If we read of the 
quietude of the country, of still waters, 
and soothing breezes, there suddenly 
flashes before us some bright tournament 
or joust. The hero of chivalry and the 
country swain are very near together. 
All the characters are noble and good; 
in- none is there anything ordinary, 
anything mean. Imagination thus be- 


comes the handmaid of virtue. Tits 
glades are somewhat like those of 
Versailles. The very grandeur of the 


avenues indicates the neighbourhood of 
the palace of a Great King. We catch 
the sound of rushing waters, but is it not 
the falling melody of the Grandes Eaux ? 
If in his verses affectation and conceit are 
sometimes to be found, there was at least 
nothing of the kind in his actual life. 
Above all things he was natural. He did 
nothing for effect, whether in the drawing- 
room or the battle-field. He is consistent 
throughout. It was quite in the spirit of 
Roderick Dhu, alone with his enemy by 
Koilantogle Ford, that he cast off his 
greaves, as he rode into the battle; he 
would have no advantage over the marshal 
of the camp. 

There are three cups of water which will 
be famous to all time. One was poured 
out on the Asiatic sands, and one is, we 
trust, never wanting somewhere; the 
third has washed out many of the stains of 
chivalry, and is dearer to Englishmen than 
all the streams that ever slipped away 
from the hills of Arcadia. 


MISCELLANEA. 


WE have to announce the death of Professor 
Forchhammer, the eminent geologist and Secre- 
tary of the Copenhagen Academy of Science, to 
which office he succeeded in 1851, on the death 
of Oersted. He was born at Husum, in Schles- 











wig, in 1794, and in 1818 he became Oersted’s | 


secretary, and accompanied himona mineralogical 
expedition to the island of Bornholm. He sub- 
sequently made several journeys in Great Britain, 
France, and Denmark, at the expense of the 
Danish Government. In 1825 he was élected a 
member of the Academy of ‘Sciences at Copen- 
hagen, and ten years later he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy at the University of that 
place. He was the author of several works on 
geology and chemistry, and he also contributed 
many gee on these subjects to the Academy. 
Tt is to that these memoirs, being 
published in ish, a language not generally 
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understood, are to some extent inaccessible to 
scientific men. Professor Forchhammer has 
studied with great care the physical effects of 
ice in producing geologic and also the 
composition of sea water at different parts of 
the earth’s surface. We gave an account of Pro- 
fessor Forchhammer’s last paper on the latter 
subject about a year ago. 

WE are happy to announce that Dr. Emile de 
Borchgrave, of whose work, ‘* Histoire des 
Colonies Belges, qui s’etablirent en. Allemagne 
pendent le Douziéme et le Treiziéme Siécle,” 
we spoke favourably a short time ago, intends to 
pursue this interesting inquiry still further. 
He has lately visited Hungary and Transylvania, 
and proposes now to write a history of the 
colonies established by Belgians in those coun- 
tries, including Bohemia and Moravia. For 
such a history there are numerous curious 
materials, especially in the customs and other 
peculiarities of the living descendants of the 
old Flemings. But, above all, this author's ulti- 
mate design is to follow the many emigrations of 
his coun en during the Middle Ages to the 
British Islands, and thus to fill up a great lacwna 
in the works of our own historians ; and, at the 
same time, to lend his aid, in the right direction, 
further to bring back history to sound principles, 
by basing it upon race as its leading element. 

Mr. 8S. C. Hatt was the lecturer at the last free 
lecture of the season at the Crystal Palace, on 
the 21st inst. He chose for his subject ‘* Memo- 
ries of the Authors of the Age,” in which he 
recounted his personal reminiscences of some of 
our most distinguished writers who tn ast 
from us. Very characteristic was an anecdote of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. He had been invited to 
dine at Mr. Hall’s. Amongst the company was 
Miss Landon, then in the full zenith of her 
popularity. Hogg, whose criticisms upon the 
poetical effusions of L. E. L. had been somewhat 
severe, greeted the lady with “I did not know 
ye were so bonny ; I’ve said many hard things 
about ye, but I didnot know ye were so bonny.” 
It is clear that the ‘‘ Shepherd ” would not have 
said these ‘‘ hard things” about the lady’s poetry 
had he known the pretty woman who wrote it. 
But what would he have done with ‘Our 
Village,” if personal beauty was so essentially a 
part of his canon of criticism? Miss Mary 
Russell Mitford, whom L. E. L. declared to be 
the ideal of Sancho Panza in petticoats, was one 
of the kindest of women, but her dumpy figure 
often raised a laugh against her. On one occa- 
sion she had come to dine with the Halls, when 


her host found she was, in some way or other, | 


the subject of some suppressed merriment. Her 
dress, never very well assorted, was set off on 
the occasion by a yellow turban, more striking 
than becoming. Her host considerately tried to 
discover the cause of this merriment, nor was he 
long in doingso. On the back of the head-dress 
was a shop-ticket, ‘* Very Chaste,” 5s. 6d.” The 
turban had been purchased on her way, ere she 
joined the party invited to meet her. 
quietly removed the ticket without Miss Mitford 
being aware of its existence. 

THE Moorgate Station of the Metropolitan 
{underground) Railway was thrown open on 
Saturday last. 
Station has been partially closed ; 
trains running from the old terminus being 
those of the Great Western and Great Northern 
Railways, and the new Farringdon Street Station 
being that of the direct line. 

Sr. Marty s Worknovse and Archbishop 
Tenison’s Library and Schools have been pur- 


chased for the enlargement of the National | 
nent bookseller of Venice, 


Gallery, for the sum of 86,000/. It would be 
desirable to remove the barracks at the same 
time, and then the whole space would be avail- 
able for a grand national building. 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT announce for 
appearance in January ‘‘A Noble Life,” by the 
author of “John Halifax,” in two vols. ; the 
third and fourth velumes of the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley's ‘‘ Life and Recollections,” completing 
the work ; ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart,” including numerous original and 
unpublished documents, by Elizabeth Cooper, in 
two vols. ; and ‘‘ Falkner Lyle,” a new novel, by 
Mr. Mark Lemon. 

Prorrssor Frercusson, F.R.S., has just been 
created a baronet by Her a He has held 
the Chair of in King’s College since 1840, 
became surgeon in ordinary to the Prince Con- 
sort in 1849, surgeon extraordinary to the Queen 
in 1855, and a member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1861. 

A PorTRAIT, said to be that of Shakespeare by 
a contem inter, is now in the possession 
of Dr. Clay, of Manchester. The painting, 
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_ Porteous, of Carngham, 


| the central board at Melbourne, 
_ twenty years 
Mr. Hall | 
poor creatures are out on the stations in the 


_ seductive influences of 


The old Farringdon Street | 
the only | 
| Cowper, the poet, at Great Berkh 








which is twenty-four inches by x it 
appears, been in the possession ve one emily 

upwards of one hundred years. The face is 
thoughtful and slightly touched with melan- 


oe the eyes being remarkably expressive and 


Pome CHARLES Eastuaxs, President of the 
Royal Academy, died at Pisa on the 23rd inst. 

Dr. Bexe and his party arrived at Suez on 
the 8th instant. Since Mr. Rassam’s: 
from Massowah, on the 15th of October, with 
forty loaded camels, nothing had been heard of 
him; and there was no news from Consul 
Cameron and his companions in captivity. 

‘‘Lerrres p’uN Morr” will be the title of 
M. Emile de Girardin’s series of letters on the 
French Government and political parties, which 
is about to appear in the Presse. 

Wr t to announce the death of Mr. 
George Roberts, secretary to the Geological 
Society, at the early age of thirty-four, at his 
mother’s residence .in Kidderminster. Mr. 
Roberts contributed many valuable papers to- 
our pages, not only connected with his favourite 

ursuit, but no less of general literary interest. 
Indeed, Mr. Roberts was a most thoughtful and 
careful writer, and geology and the kindred 
sciences have lost one of their most persevering 
votaries by his early death. His princi work, 
‘“The Rocks of Worcestershire,” is well appre- 
ciated in this country and abroad. 

DvBLIN owes a new “ Li Club,” on the: 
model of the old Johnsonian one of the same 
name, to the fostering care of Archbishop 
Trench, which already numbers amongst its 
members Lords Rosse, Dufferin, Talbot de 
Malahide, and Wodehouse ; the — of 
Killaloe, Archdeacon Lee, the Rev. Dr. Todd, 
Sir Thomas Larcom, Sir Bernard Burke, Judge 
Keogh, Mr. Whiteside, and others. 

Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, is trying to obtain an 
Act of Parliament with the view of assimilating 
the English law to that of France for the pro- 
tection of the copyright in prints and engravings. 

Tue railway cutting now in the course of 
formation through the old Roman and British 
earthworks at Malton has t to light 
many Roman and British relics, of which, we 
believe, a full and interesting account is about 
to be published. Coins of various ods have - 
been turned up, including one of Constantine, 
and another of hismother, Helena. Thereisalso- 
a considerable quantity of pottery, but none 
with a potter's name. : 

TxosE who take an interest in the fate of the 
aborigines will learn with regret, says the Ba/l- 
larat Star, that the remnant of the Mount Emu 


and Ballarat tribes now numbers not more than 


about twenty-nine couples. Mr. Andrew 
has for some years. 

dent with 
states that 
ago there were above 100 sg 
t the 


past been their protector and co 


in the Mount Emu tribe alone. At 


western district, assisting in the shearing, &c., 
and they could get along very well but for the 


Mr. Writt1amM Loneman has inaugurated a 
movement for the erection of a memorial to 


Herts. Mr. Longman is treasurer to the fund. 
Her Maszsty has been pleased to advance 


Sir Roderick Murchison to the dignity of a 
baronet, ‘‘ in recognition of distingui merits. 


- and attainments,” 


Tue business of the late G. Cauciani, the emi- 
me with the 
valuable stock, has been purchased by Mr. F.A. 
Brockhaus, of Leipzig, and upwards of 350 large 
packing cases are already on their way to 
many. The steck of eld books was one of the 
most celebrated in Eu as being rich in old 
theology, fathers of the Church, councils, &c., in 
editiones principes of the classics and early typo- 
graphy, Aldines, Elzevirs, &c., and in history, 
topography, and antiquities. 


Mr. Councittorn Wrinsar has to 
the Municipal Corporation of Hull a marble 
statue of Andrew Marvel, to be in the 


New Town Hall. The work has been entrusted 
to Mr. Wm. Day Keyworth, jun., of London. 
AN anecdote is told of a member of Parlia- 
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place in Paris. The Emperor Napoleon havin, 

refused his sanction ta the reign 0 

*‘Malheur aux Vaincus,” the lay of M. 
Th. Barriére, pe tare = evillist ‘ Aa 
venged himself by the following letter, which he 
addressed to the Presse: ‘‘I had written a play 
entitled ‘Malheur aux Vaincus.’ The subjects 
of which it treated were fidelity, virtue, and 
honour. But the theatre is only permitted to 
represent realities ; my 4b serw has therefore been 
forbidden, and I have the honour to inform you 
of this.—Tu. B.” 

Tue first number of a new halfpenny magazine, 
to be continued monthly, has made its appear- 
ance under the title of ather Wiiliam’s Stories. 
it is of Sabbatarian and evangelical tendencies. 

halfpenn ——— also starts on the 
lst of January, me, Oe e auspices of the Sunday- 
schoél Union, with the title of Kind Words for 
Boys and Girls. Both are illustrated with wood- 
cuts. 

A PENSION of 2007. per annum is, on the re- 
commendation of Earl Russell, to be granted to 
the widow and daughter of the late Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, pee elon Royal of Ireland. 

On the 16th vius was powdered over 
with snow, and the mountains all round the 


bay are still thickly covered—a remarkable — 


phenom indicating a severe winter. We 
commend fact. to those who assert the pre- 
sent climate of Italy to be much milder than it 
was 2,000 years ago. 

Tue 800th anniversary of the dedication of 
Westminste? A was celebrated on Thurs- 
day last with full choral service. Dean Stanley 
preached the sermon from John x. 22 and 23, 
**And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the 
dedication, and it was winter. And Jesus 
walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” The 
Dean, in the course of the sermon, gave a suc- 


einct history of the Abbey. 
THE Royal Academicians have intimated their 
desire to y Eastlake that the remains of their 


late President should be buried in one of our 
ee mausoleums, with all the honours due to 
position. 


Messrs. Macminian and Co. are about to 
publish Mr. Baker's interesting narrative of his 
recent African explorations in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Nyanza. 

Tue Religious Tract Society publish ‘‘ Lyra 
Americana : Hymns of Praise and Faith, from 
American Poets,” a volume which will be accept- 
able to many, some of the hymns being -equal 
to the best specimens of sacred poetry in the 


Lancashire dialect is gradually obtaining 


a literature of its own. Messrs. Heywood and 
Son, of Manchester, issue two little brochures, 
** Uncle Owdem’s Tales,” and ‘‘ Poems, Suitable 
for Recitation,” by the author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Owdem,” both in the Lancashire dialect. From 
an ode to the New Year we give a specimen :— 
May 0’ on yo’ wi good health bi blest, 
0’ on yo’ live till yo’re owd, 
An’ to th’ day when yo’re laid down to rest, 
May yo’ never know hunger nor cowd. 
May plenty bi fund i’ oych whoam, 
tever may come or may go ; 
An’ may the new year ’at’s just come 
Turn eawt a good friend to yo’ o’. 
THERE has recently turned up in New York 
a portrait of Washington, very delicatel 
. on enamel, and signed on the back W. 
irch, 1797. Birch was an ishman, born at 
Warwick, who went to America in 1794, and 
settled in Philadelphia, where he + a minia- 
tures in been ve Dunlap, a is ‘* Arts of 
Design in America,” speaks of seeing a miniature 
in enamel of Washington, by Birch, and thinks 
that it was copied from one by Nott. There is 
the pm g of the eyelid, o ble in other 
oy ee Washington, which, it is said, was 
e result of a blow received from an Indian 
arrow. The miniature is to be engraved for 


private distribution. 

THE M latt fiir Gebildete Leser, No. 51, 
continues ’s Insight into Nature; 
the Blitter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung, No. 


50, concludes Henry Thomas Buckle, and gives 
Zur Dante, Literatur ; the Magazin fiir die Lite- 
ratur des Auslandes, No. 51, has Voltaire’s 
‘Letters to the Mar von Baireuth, Genelli’s 
Outlines to Dante, the Natural History of the 


Sea, and Analecta J V. Aska-yama ; 
the Huropa, No. 51, ‘Queen’ Victoria and her 
yer a and espeare in France ; 
the A No. 50, Poetry and Architecture 
of the Moors, Wanderings amongst the Ruins of 


Cambodia, and ge’s Chinese Classics ; and 
Wood's of th Dino — tat 
e 

tions of Australi eee he. 





ETYMOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


— 


WEDGWOOD’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hens. 
leigh Wedgwood, M.A. Vol. Iil, Part I. Q 
y. (Triibner & Co.) 


FTER three years’ waiting, we welcome 
A heartily the appearance of the fresh in- 
stalment of Mr. Wedgwood’s great work. 
In the interval, its reputation has been 
growing, and we have been pleased from time 
to time to find its merits publicly acknow- 
ledged by German scholars aud American 
students and reviewers, though the recogni- 
tion of its value by the English public hangs 
somewhat back. For the words that it treats, 
Mr. Wedgwood’s book is not merely the 
best, it is the only Etymological Dic- 
tionary worthy of the name. e author 
has salisabledtly limited the usefulness and 
circulation of his book by his generous re- 
solve to say nothing about a word unless he 
has something of his own to tell his readers 
about it. He has not been content merely 
to borrow other men’s work, as in many 
classical and all Sanskrit derivations he might 
well have done, but has determined that 
each of his articles should bear the impress 
of his own mind. This gives a very great 
interest to the words he does treat, and in 
no other work that we know is there any- 
thing like the same wealth of illustration 
from the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Ro- 
mance lan s. Another great merit of 
Mr. Wedgwood’s is his resolve to get to the 
bottom of every word he treats, to find the 
physical act from which the metaphorical 
sense is taken. We open the book at random, 
and see Keck, reckless: these will serve as an 
instance as well as any other :— 


To Reck, Reckless. AS. récan, reccan, pr. rolite, 
Pl. D. rochen, Du. roecken, rochten, OHG. rohjan, 
ruachen, OSax. rokean, ruokean, to reck, regard, 
care, care for; Pl. D. rékeloos, Du. reukelos, 
G. ruchlos, reckless. ON. rekja, to care, to take 
care of ; afrikjaz, to neglect; rekja veidifang, 
to attend to fishing ; rwkjandi, qui curam gerit, 
curator. Hvat rekir thik? cujus rei rationem 
habes? quid cure tibi est ? OHG. ruahha, réka, 
care. Lith. rupéti, to concern. Kas tai taw 
rup’, what does that concern you? Rupus, care- 
ful ; rupinti, to take care of ; nerupus, reckless, 
careless. 

With regard to the origin we can only sug- 

est with great reserve Du. raaken, to touch, to 
it, thence to concern, to regard. Dingen die 
my raaken, things which concern me. Hy wierd 
door haar elende geraakt, he was touched by her 
misery. Wat raakt u dat? what does that con- 
cern you, what is that to you? Compare Sc. 
Quhat raik? what does it signify, what do I 
care ? 
Flattry. I will ga counterfeite the freir, 
Diseait. A freir! quhair to? thou cannot 
preiche— 


Flattry. Quhat rak ? bot I can flatter and fleiche. 

—Lyndsay in Jam. 
On the other hand, Lith. rokundas, reckoning, is 
also used in the sense of affair, concern. Tai 
mano rokundas, that is my business. ON. rik, 
events, things; OHG. racha, rahha, thing, cause ; 
Pol. rzecz, speech, subject, fact, affair, thing. 
See Reckon. 


Again, take another instance where the 
author’s knowledge of early English has 
stood him in good stead—the word stickle, 
for which nosatisfactory etymology has before 
been given :— 


Stickler, to Stickle. Sticklers were person ap- 
pointed on behalf of each of the A we soag ina 
combat to see that their party had fair play, 
and to part the combatants when occasion re- 

uired. Hence éo stickle for, to maintain one’s 

hts to a thing. ‘‘I styckyll between wras- 
ers or any folkes that prove mastries to se that 


none do other wronge, or I part folke that be 


redy to fight : ja me mets entre deux.” —Palsgr. 

‘¢ Advanced in court, to try his fortune with your 

rizer, so he have fair play shown him, and the 

seme to chuse his stickler.”—B. Jon., Cinthia’s 
els. 


The reading of the word should be 
Wighilien, os ignifying those who have the 


arrangement or disposition of the field, from 
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AS. stihtian, OE. stiztle to govern or dispose. 
‘“Thas the Willelm weolde and stihfe ey 
lond:” from the time that W. wielded and ruled E. 


Thage he be a sturn kna 
To stistel and stad wil uve, 
Full well con drystyn schape 
His servaunte} for to save. 
—‘*Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight,” 2,136. 


When Gawaine goes to “ag 4 his appointment 
with the Green Knight in the chapel of the wood, 
he asks, Who stiétles here ? who rules, who is the 
master here? 


If we leven the layk of owre layth synnes, 
And stylle steppen in the styse he styst/es hym 


selven, 
He will wende of his wodschip and his wrath 


leve : 
if we step in the path he himself appoints. — 
Morris, Alliterative Poems. 

In accordance with the above, the word is 
written stiteler in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 23. 

‘* This is the watyre abowte the place, if any 
dyche may be made, ther it schal be played : or 
ellys that it be strongly barryd al abowte, and 
pre nowth over many stitelerys be withinne the 
P 49? 

Under seldom (AS. seldan), the ordinary 
grammarian’s origin of the final om (that it 
is a dative plural, asin whilom) is corrected, 
and the termination given to done, so that 
ON. sjaldan is, perhaps, sjalfdan, of its own 
nature, singular, rare. We cannot pretend 
at this period of the year, with the coming 
Christmas pressure already on our columns, 
to give a thorough review of the book, but 
from many years’ use of the former volumes, 
and a careful reading of the present part, we 
can certify the book to be the most suggestive 
and valuable work on English etymology 
that the student and scholar can have. 








AUSTRALIA AND ITS CLIMATE. 


Australia fer the Consumptive Invalid: the 
Voyage, Climate, and Prospects for Residence 
By Isaac Baker Brown, jun. (Robert Hard- 


wicke. ) 


Australia: a Popular Account of its Physical 
Features, Inhabitants, Natural History, and 
Productions. (Published under the Direction 
of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. ) 

VOYAGE round the world in 1865 is a 
very different undertaking to what it 

was in the days of Dampier, Anson, Byron, 
and Cook. It may now be accomplished not 
only with as little danger as crossing the 

Channel, but with positive ease and luxury ; 

so that a long sea voyage, especially that to 

the antipodes, is often recommended to the 
invalid as the best means of recruiting health 
and strength. Thousands of people have been 
to Australia, and many more have relatives 
and friends there, and yet an incredible degree 
of ignorance still exists amongst well-edu- 
cated people in this country concerning that 
vast continent, of which the following extract 
from Mr. Brown’s book is a fair example :— 

Even now people going to Melbourne are 
offered letters of introduction to Queensland, and 
the war in New Zealand is an excuse for not 
going to South Australia. I have heard the most 
ridiculous errors made by really well-educated 
people, and have been frequently asked if I knew 
a Mr. So-and-so in Australia ; when I have asked, 
** Whereabouts in Australia?’ the answer ‘has 
generally been, ‘‘ Oh, [really don’t know—some- 
where in Australia, I thought you would have 
been sure to know him.” 

I am here tempted to insert a little anecdote 
which I know to authentic, as it serves both 
to show the ignorance and what Thackeray called 
the ‘‘ snobbishness” of London society. A lady 
entitled to prefix ‘‘ Lady” to her surname, whose 
son had resided many years in New South Wales, 
was asked by a friend at an evening party in a 
fashionable house whether she had heard lately 
from Australia. ‘‘ Hush ! for goodness sake call 
it India, or you'll ruin me,” was Lady ——’s 
pathetic answer. 

Very few people realise the immense ex- 
tent of the Australian continent, and the con- 


| sequent variety of climate in the different 


colonies ; the tropical heat and vegetation of 
Port Dennison and Rockhampton, passing 
through various degrees of heat and drought 
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in New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, until we have the delightful tem- 
perate summers and mild winters of Tasmania, 
with its snow-capped mountains and warm, 
sheltered valleys verdant with fruit gardens, 
hop plantations, and fertile meadows. 
Brown tells us that Tasmania is the most 
lovely and healthy of all parts of Australasia, 
and bears out his assertions with the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

The first assertion 1 will leave those to con- 
tradict who can; it is a matter of taste; but the 
second I make fearlessly, for there is a larger pro- 
portion of old people tobe found in Tasmania than 
in any other part of the globe. I know of no piace 
where the pink complexion and the white beard 
are so often seen in unison; where with age the 
senses, instead of failing, ripen into mellowness, 
where the memory and all other faculties remain 
perfect to the last. There is now, or was a few 
months since, living in Launceston an old man 
named John Dell. He was born on Guy Fawkes’s 
day, 1763 ; served for many years as a corporal 
of the guard of George IIL, and emigrated to 
Tasmania as a soldier. He has eighty-six 
descendants living in Tasmania, and is hale and 
hearty. He will go to the theatre with his 
great grandchildren, hear and appreciate the 
acting. He can write and read without glasses, 
and can not only remember what happened fifty 
years ago, but can relate consecutively the events 
of his life from that period to the present time. 


Our author admits this to be an excep- 
tional case, but there can be little doubt that 
Tasmania is a remarkably healthy country, 
and one admirably adapted for those who are 
distressed by the cold of winter in England ; 
for invalids, however, who require a warm, 
dry climate, Mr. Brown recommends the 
delightful Illawarra district of New South 
Wales—a district which reminds the traveller 
of the tropics ; where bright green deciduous- 
leaved trees with broad leaves take the place 
of the dusky evergreen myrtles and gumtrees 
so prevalent in the forestsof New South Wales, 
where the mountains are cleft by valleys such 
as St. Pierre’s ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” might have 
been written among, overhung by clusters of 
four species of tree ferns, the broad fronds 
of which form a delicate tracery of filagree 
against the bright sky. Twospecies of palm- 
trees are abundant, the fan-leaved Australian 
cabbage palm and the Bangalee, a plumose- 
leaved species allied to Areca, whilst the 
whole forest is hung with giant creepers like 
the lianes of Brazil, and the trunks of the 
trees are laden with parasitic vegetation. 

There-are trees of the Australian fig ( Vro- 
stigma platypodiwm) on Mount Kera, which 
almost rival the ceibas of America or the 
baobabs of Africa in size; yet with all this 
luxuriance of nature on the mountain slopes 
the plain is everywhere well cultivated, and, 
except in autumn, when it is a sea of gold with 
Indian corn, it is as beautiful and verdant as 
an English landscapeinspring. The Illawarra 
would be a perfect paradise for a naturalist 
sportsman, for the forest is full of the most 
beautiful birds, and we have already said 
enough to excite the enthusiasm of the botanist. 

The great beauty and luxuriance of this 
district is not due to any great abundance of 
moisture, which would render the locality un- 
healthy, but almost, if not entirely, to the 
fact that the mountains protect it from the 
scorching hot wind from the interior which, 
as Mr. Brown justly observes, is the béte 
noir of Australia. He continues :— 


I have said that I cannot agree with anyone 
who makes light of hot winds, because a wind 
which has ‘‘an important influence on the 
organic development of plants” must also exer- 
cise ‘important influence on the feelings and 
whole mental disposition of man.” Mr. Hughes 
describes the hot wind of Australia as exerting 
an extremely injurious influence upon vegetation, 
both indigenous and exotic, during its brief pre- 
valence. All the es and leguminous plants 
are parched by it, and the fruit of the fig, as 
well as that of the vine, is destroyed. The red 
and blue grapes commonly lose their colour 
and their watery elements; the green leaves 
turn yellow and wither; the quality of the 
cro is generally Ebatnekten, and whole 
fields of prmees wheat and potatoes are laid 
waste. Its effects on the human frame partake 
of the character of those produced by the sirocco, 
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coasts. This account does not at all e rate i 
the effects of a hot wind. It is true that stone | The Atlantic Telegraph. By W. H. Russell, 


houses, well-watered streets, and other improve- 
ments have made them more bearable of late 
years, and that they are not nearly so frequent 
as formerly. 


If we are to believe accounts, the climate 
of Australia is gradually changing and be- 
coming colder. There seems, in fact, to be a 
process going on in the southern hemisphere 
exactly analogous to that in the northern, 
only having an opposite tendency ; for 
it is notorious to us all that the winters are 
milder than they formerly were in England. 
Mr. Brown says on this subject :— 


In considering the climates of Australia, it 
must again be remembered that they are 
changing every year; the temperature is con- 
siderably cooler than it was a few years ago. 
This change is generally explained by — 
that the clearance of vast tracts of forest fa 
has opened up the country, and consequently 
the air is less charged with radiated heat. 


Mr. Brown bears out the statement that 
the temperature is diminishing by several 
facts, but we are surprised that the author, 
who, it appears from the first page of his 
book, is a student of Humboldt, should 
commit himself by publishing so erroneous 
an explanation of the phenomenon, since 
it is well known that the absence cf woods 
causes heat, and not cold ; and the German 
philosopher distinctly stated in his great 
work, ‘‘ Cosmos,” that extensive woods lower 
the temperature of a climate in a threefold 
manner—by shade, evaporation, and radia- 
tion. (Otte’s translation, vol. i., p. 326.) 
Nevertheless, the author evidently writes 
from long experience, and his work will be 
an invaluable guide-book both to the medical 
profession and to invalids contemplating 
change of climate to recruit their health. 

The second work, a popular account of 
Australia, is one which, although it contains 
two or three moderately interesting chapters, 
is generally neither amusing nor instructive. 
The best chapter is the second, which treats 
chiefly of the volcanic districts of South 
Australia, but it consists almost entirely of 
extracts from other works. We are at a loss 
to know to what class of readers the author 
addresses himself in the chapters on natural 
history, which he commences by informing 
us that ‘‘ Australia is the great country of 
marsupials or pouched animals,” and then, 
instead of telling us what pouched animals 
are, he says :— 


No monkeys are found in Australia ; neither 
the lion, the tiger, the leopard, nor, in fact, any 
of the feline tribe, roam among its forests to 
disturb the harmony of its generally peaceful 
quadrupeds. 

Does the author include as_ peaceful 
dasyurus, thylacinus, and sarcophilus? We 
should think from the arrangement, or 
rather tlie want of arrangement, in the re- 
mainder of the chapter, that its author did 
not exactly know himself whether the 
platypus and the echidna are marsupials 
or not. At page 83 he seems to have re- 
lented, and thought it might be advan- 
tageous to explain what a marsupial animal 
is, he has selected for the purpose a para- 
graph of Professor Owen, in which the 
professor compares the marsupium to a 
‘*perambulator.” The paragraph contains a 
very pretty teleological moral, eminently 
adapted for infant minds. The chapter on 
the inferior forms of the animal kingdom 
strongly reminds us of some paragraphs in 
Cook’s and some of the other old Voyages, 
except that it wants the charm of novelty ; 
and what was information worthy of record 
in 1800, gathered by Cook’s officers a few 
hours on shore in an unknown country, is 
scarcely worthy of repetition now. The 
topographical portions of the book savour 
too much of the guide-books so abundant at 
every cathedral town or watering-place in 
England, frequented by tourists. The his- 
tory of the gold-diggings and of Australian 
discovery is interesting, but we fear we 
cannot recommend it for novelty. 
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[’ is instructive, and at the same time 

highly gratifying, to contrast the ready 
assistance given by the Government to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company with the answer 
returned to Mr. Ronalds, when he requested 
the Lords of the eearT yd to ins his 
electric telegragh. ‘‘ Melville was 
obliging enough,” says Mr. Ronalds in 1828, 
“to request Mr. Hay to see me ‘on the 
subject of my discovery,’ but before the 
nature of it had been yet known, except to 
the late Lord Henniker, Dr. Rees, Mr. 
Brande and a few friends, I received an in- 
timation from Mr. Barrow, to the effect 
‘ that telegraphs of any kind were then wholly 
unnecessary, and that no other than the one 
then in use would be adopted.’” This reply 
was as illogical as it was illiberal, but in the 
volume before us we have the record of an 
undertaking whose promoters cannot certainly 
complain of any want of sympathy and help 
from the Government. The work commences 
with a very brief account of the earl 
history of the electric telegraph, in whic 
the successive steps of submarine telegraphy 
are traced. It would be unfair to criticize 
this portion too severely, but we must 
protest against the statement that Professor 
Morse’s suggestion, made in the year 1843, 
to carry a cable across the Atlantic Ocean 
would never have been realized ‘‘ but for 
the experiments and discoveries of 
Oersted, Sturgeon, Amptre, Davy, Henry, 
Faraday, and others.” Now the fact is, that 
the most important discoveries in this depart- 
ment of science with which these illustrious 
names are identified were made before the 
year 1843. It may, therefore, be fairly as- 
sumed that Professor Morse was in 
sion of them. Dr. Russell next refers to the 
labours of Mr. Brett—‘‘ the father of ocean 
telegraphy,” as he has been called—who, in 
1850, laid the first cable across the Channel. . 
A few hours afterwards this cable was fished 
up by a certain ‘‘pescatore ignobile,” of 
Boulogne, who, having cut off a piece, sold 
it asa specimen of a very rare seaweed, with 
its centre filled with gold. He then sketches 
the history of the events which preceded 
the successful submergence of the cable be- 
tween England and America in 1858, which 
was so vividly described by Mr. Woods in 
the Zimes. The main portion of the book is, 
however, devoted to the recent attempt to 
connect the Old World and the New in July 
of the present year, the facts of which must 
be fresh in everyone’s memory. The de- 
scription of the voyage is taken from Dr. 
Russell’s diary, and although it is but a few 
months since we, in common with hundreds 
of others, read how well the big ship behaved 
and how nobly the crew tried again and 
again to recover the lost cable, we confess to 
have re-perused Dr. Russell’s graphic descrip- 
tion with unabated pleasure. When the 
cable parted we can easily realize that “no 
words could describe the bitterness of the 
disappointment. The cable gone! gone for 
ever down in that fearful depth! It was 
enough to move one to tears; and when a 
man came with the piece of the end lashed 
still to the chain, and showed the tortured 
strands—the torn wires—the lacerated core 
—it is no exaggeration to say that a feeling of 
pity, as if it were some sentient creature 
which had been thus mutilated and dragged 
asunder by brutal force, moved the spec- 
tators.” 

Or take the description of the fishing up 
of the cable from a depth of 2,500 fathoms 
on the 8th of August: ‘* Shortly before 
eight o’clock an iron shackle and swivel at 
the end of a length of wire rope came over 
the bow, passed over the drums, and had 
been wound three times round the capstan, 
when the head of the swivel-bolt * - 
exactly as the swivel before it had done, and 


the rope, parting at once, flew round the ca 


stan, over the drums, through the stops, wi 
the irresistible force on it of a strain, indi- 
cated at the time, or a little previously, of 
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ewt. I 
The end cf the rope flourished its iron fist 
in the air, and struck out with it right and 
Tat, as though it were animated by a desire 
to destroy who might arrest its pro- 
” 
When the third and final attempt was made 
Dr. Russell “‘ was going forward, when the 
whistle blew again, and I heard cries of * Stop 
it or ‘Stop her!’ in the bows, shouts of 
‘Look out!’ and agitated exclamations. Then 
there was silence. I knew at once all was 
over. The machinery stood still in the bows, 
and for a moment every man was fixed, as if 
turned to stone. There, standing blank and 
mute, were the hardy, constant toilers, whose 
toil was ended at last. Our last bolt was 
ia. a brief delay, ay hands were at a 
ities again, and the ship’s head was turne 

pr sa in Anderson gave imme- 
diate directions for a start, and the Great 

Eastern returned for a rope. 
Much of the writing in our daily journals 
of too high a character, and relates to 
topics of too lasting an interest, to be con- 
to the limbo which is usually the fate 
productions. We are very glad, 
therefore, to see Dr. Russell’s graphic de- 
scription reproduced in a form more avail- 
able for future reference than a volume 
of the Times. The work is illustrated 
with lithographed plates, to the number of 
twenty-five, from drawings made on the spot 
Mr. Robert Dudley. They form a valu- 
additioneto the text, and perhaps the 
only thing that can be said against them is, 
“om are The bindigg rather cold and 
slaty in tone. inding is gorgeous and 
characteristic ; and no one who wishes well 
to the. could do better than 
select this volume, above all others, as ‘* A 


E 


“New Year’s Gift,” for the interest of it will 


go on as the year rolls on, until 
the great a it records shall be finally 
So much, then, for the Atlantic cable, with 
which we trust that ominous word “failure ”’ 
has been associated for the last time. ‘‘ ‘ For- 
?” says Dr. Russell, was ‘‘ the last word 
transmi through the old telegraph from 
Europe to America, and ‘Forward’ is the 
motto of the enterprise still.” 








BRITISH BIRDS. 


The Food, Use, and Beauty of British Birds. 
By ©. O. Groom Napier. (Groombridge & 
Sons ; Bristol : K e & Co.) 

ANY of our scientific readers will remem- 
ber Mr. Florent Prevost’s collection of 
the contents of the stomachs of birds in the 

International Exhibition of 1862. But that 

extended to a few of the smaller and 


more common E birds, and was not 
i on the other hand, to those found in 
the ish Isles. It was, therefore, more 


curious than useful, except in so far as it 
might have been s ve of something 
more com . Mr. Napier, however, was 
beforehand with him. For many years pre- 
» he had examined the stomachs of 
all the species he could procure at the various 
seasons of the year. Availing himself of all 
the assistance he could get, he arranged a 
series of tables, which were exhibited before 
the British Association at Bath in 1864; but 
was unable to do justice to them in the limits 
within which his paper was confined. 

We have now a sparkling little essay, 
written in the dashing style common to all 
the even upon such a dry subject as 
a cat e of birds Lang ? ent “ 
quite a grig i irds are divi into the 
more the less common. The a 
of their 


ively. These letters 
same manner, their 
value. By this is 
value a8 food, with which, we presume, as he 


L 
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our —_— or en produce. Thus the owls 
are oned the most useful, for they live 
principally on mice and vermin ; whilst the 
pheasant and the partridge are immensely 
destructive, more so than even the common 
house-sparrow. Let us now take a specimen 


at random from the catalogue itself :— 


JackDAW. C. Moneduila, Linn. Europe. Ee. 
value, in Europe, B. Beauty of form and 
colour, C; of voice, C. Constant in Britain, 
common. Food: Britain, Jan., Feb., refuse, 
seeds, mollusca ; Mar., refuse, seeds, mollusca, 
insects ; Ap., worms, imsects, reptiles, seeds, 
OBES 5 May, insects, worms, reptiles, seeds, eggs ; 

une, insects, worms, fruits, peas ; July, insects, 
worms, peas, mollusca; Aug., insects, worms, 
fruits ; Sep., worms, grubs, insects ; Oct., grubs, 
worms. Nov., worms, mollusca, refuse; Dec., 
grubs, refuse, worms. Not eaten in Britain. 


It will be seen at once that the food of the 
birds is arranged according to the months. 
That of some species varies much with the 
seasons ; that of others is apparently con- 
tinuous throughout the year. This is a very 
interesting point, and as the observations 
which the author has had the means of 
making are far from complete, we hope all 
good ornithologists will hasten to supple- 
ment his labours, and assist him in his next 
edition. 

Man, the highest animal, has both the 
right and the power to destroy, if not to extir- 
pate, all others, so far as it is useful for him 
to do so. The more or the less is entirely 
a matter of expediency. But destruction 
should be reduced to a science. If we only 
knew what was the channel in which natural 
selection was running we might do a great 
deal to help it. Even in shooting tits and 
sparrows, there is room for the young inter- 

ter of nature to show that he knows what 

e is made for. Because a bird strews the 

ound with buds, it does not follow that he 
is less useful than the gardener who removes 
decayed leaves, or prunes away shoots which 
can never come to anything. Nor is all the 
grain which is found in a sparrow’s stomach 
necessarily stolen from the stalk on which it 

w. Those who cannot solve these para- 
Texte must go to Mr. Napier. 

But they will find something more in his 
ages than this. Few as they are, there is a 
ittle bit of everything in them. Here are 

reflections which would have done credit to 
Alexander Selkirk on his island :— 


Bird life should run riot on the lonely rock 
in the ocean. Let birds alone there, at least ; 
let them reign unmolested there—the guillemots, 
the razor-bills, the puffins, arid all those other 
interesting water birds. There let the skua 
terrify the eagle from the sheepfold. There let 
the stormy petrel lay in the crannies of the rock 
its tender eggs, and on each little islet let the 
various gulls breed, to yield an annual crop of 
eggs and feathers to man. On St. Cuthbert’s 
Isle let the eider not be disturbed, but let it 
_— its down. Let ihe solan goose of the Bass 

k - its young and “Be ; let them not be 
distur or extirpated ; for though all these 
gulls feed on fish, yet there is fish enough for us 
and them, so far as the sea is concerned. 


It is a most unpretending and valuable 
little book, and equally welcome to the rail- 
way traveller, the country observer, and the 
professed ornithologist. 








The Emotions and the Will. By Alexander 
Bain, M.A. Second Edition. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.)—Mr. Alexander Bain’s two treatises 
on “*The Senses and the Intellect,” and 
on ‘*The Emotions and the Will,” form 
together a rich and complete map of the 
human mind, in which every little roadside 
station of sensation and emotion is accurately 
marked down. Physiology is made the basis 
of psychology, the science of mind, re- 
reduced from its high and independent position, 
is only considered in its physical 
cording te Mr. Bain it is not alone 

The cloven sphere that holds 
All th its mysterious folds, 


That ole sensation’s faintest thrill, 
And flashes forth the sovereign will ; 


the whole’nervous system being involved. He 
views mind as ting itself in nerve currents, 
and out of the various complexities and com- 
binations of these he conceives that all man’s 
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relations. Ac-- 








knowledge and belief is built up. That there is 
already a second edition published of Mr. Bain’s 
profound works, goes far to prove their value 
and utility. 

A List of Provincial Words in Use at Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire, &c. Collected by William Stott 
Banks. 12mo. — Max Miiller says it is in- 
correct to suppose that dialects are always 
corruptions of the literary tanguage; and 
that even in England the local patois have 
many forms which are more primitive than the 
language of Shakespeare, and that the richness 
of their vocabulary surpasses, on many points, 
that of the classical writers of any period. He 
says further, that dialects have always been the 
feeders, rather than the channels, of a literary 
language; and that at all events they are 
parallel streams which existed long before one of 
them was raised to that temporary eminence 
which is the result of literary cultivation ; and 
Mr. Barnes says of the Dorset dialect, that it 
is not a separate offspring from the Anglo- 
Saxon, but purer, and sometimes richer, 
than the dialect which is chosen as the 
national speech. If such be the case, and 
we are not prepared to refute it, then all 
additions to our stock of provincial vocabularies 
should prove acceptable. The present list of 
Wakefield words is ‘‘not put forth as complete, 
nor as including only expressions specially be- 
longing to Wakefield, or district ; use no 
place can have more than a few peculiarities, 
and whatever be the origin of a word, it is 
almost sure to be employed in several neigh- 
bouring dialects.” We notice one word—viz., 
** Dickey,” for a ‘‘ shirt-front,” which is said to 
have been imported from Ireland. The students 
of Trinity College, Dublin, formerly made use 
of the word ‘‘ Tommy” for this article of dress 
(derived from Greek ron, a section), which the 
Gyps playfully changed to “Dickey.” We 
should have been glad to have seen the etymo- 
logies of the words, which are, however, usually 
omitted by glossographers, we suppose on ac- 
count of the difficulty of the subject. 





We have received the Supplementary Volume 
of the Treatise on Differential Equations, by the 
late George Boole, F.R.S. (Macmillan); and 
Our Weekly Gossip, a Critico-Anticritical Medley, 
a propos of the Editor of the Atheneum, &c., &e., 
by Johannes Von Gumpach (Murray). 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tre following extracts from the journal of 
Captain C. F. Hall, the Arctic explorer, 
will give every one the means of forming his own 
— as to the assertion made by Mr. Hall, 
that some of the men of Franklin’s expedition 
may yet be living :— 

Dec. 6, 1864.—This night I have had an 
interview with several of the natives here; 

On the return of the walrus hunters, they 
almost uniformly call at our village during the 
evening to see and talk with me. This eveni 
Ar-mou first comes in. I asked him when he 
was at Igloolik, a few years ago, what names of 
Kob-lu-nas he heard of that he remembered ? 
The answer was, Par-ry, Lyon, and Crozier—the 
first two were Esh-e-mut-ta (chiefs or captains), 
but the latter one was not! I proceeded to ask 
him the questions of the names of the white men 
he had heard of from Innuits who had been to 
Igloolik. He said, Crozier, Par-ry, and Lyon— 
he had heard of others, but could not now re- 
member them. I asked him if he had heard a 
great deal about Crozier, and he replied with 


| great warmth, that he had, and then went on 


talking with Ar-mou and E-bier-bing, telling 
them how much he knew about Crozier. 

. Too-koo-li-to’s face glowed with delight 
as she said: That same man Crozier, who was 
in Igloolik when Par-ry and Lyon were there, 
was Eshemutta (meaning captain in this case, 
the, literally, chief) of the two ships lost in the 
ice at Neitch-il-le. Crozier was the only man 
that would not eat any of the meat of the Kob- 
lu-nas, as the others all did. Crozier and the 
three men with him were very hungry, but 
Crozier, though nearly starved and very thin, 
would not eat a bit of the Kob-lu-nas—he waited 
till the Innuit (who was with him and the three 
men) caught a seal, and then Crozier vg, 
one mouthful—one little bit first time. ext 
time Crozier ate of the seal he took a little 
piece, though that was a little bit too. One man 
of the whole number (there were four, including 
Crozier) died because he was sick. ‘Che others 
all lived and fat, and finally Crozier got. 


one Innuit wi atte oe him and 
the two men in trying to get to the et Nae 
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country by travelling to the southward. The 
Innuits here think these two men and Crozier 
are alive et ; think that they may have re- 
turned to Neitch-il-le if they found they could 
not get home to the Kob-lu-nar country, and 
lived again with Innuits. 

The same Innuits told them all about the two 
ships, and how they were deserted ; how most 
all the Kob-lu-nas starved and ate one another. 
The two winters the two ships were in the ice 
near Neitch-il-le were very cold. The Innuits 
never knew such very cold weather—there was 
no summer between the winters—could catch 
no seals or kill any reindeer at most of the usual 
places where they were wont to find them. 

Dec. 7, 1864.—This morning Erk-tu-a, the 
relict of E-we-rat and old Mother Ouk-bar-loo, 
called on me just after the walrus-hunters had 
gone to the walrus grounds. Too-koo-li-to; my 
excellent interpreter, expressed her readiness to 
assist me, 

I began by asking Erk-tu-a to report to me all 
the names she aaa recollect of the Kob-lu-nas 
she saw when at Igloolik. She began, and con- 
tinued thus: Pa-ree, he Esh-e-mut-ta (captain) ; 
Ly-on, he Esh-e-mut-ta (captain) ; Par-me, he 
Esh-e-mut-ta-nar (mate on Lyon’s ship) ; Oo-li’-ze 
{on Parry’s ship); Cro-zhar, Esh-e-mut-ta-nar 
{mate or some officer not so great as captain, on 
Parry’s ship); Pe-zart, a tall man, who she 
thinks was on Lyon’s ship; Marg, steward of 
pe he ship, same name as Parry’s an ma-ma 
(mother) ; a boy on Lyon’s ship, same name ; 
Hend-son, she remembered well—a jolly fellow 
—would swing his arms and ery, ‘‘ An-ne-ett! 
An-ne-ett !” (Go out! go out !) 

Erk-tu-a says that Cro-zher (Crozier)was called 
Kig-loo-ka by the Innuits. Crozier’s name was 
given to old Auk-bar-loo’s sister’s son, whose 
name was Eg-loo-ka, anfl Eg-loo-ka’s name was 
given to Crozier. Innuit Eg-loo-ka is still living, 
but called Oo-li-zham (Cro-zhar), 

After Erk-tu-a had said this much, I opened 
Parry's work, ‘‘ Narrative of Second Voyage for 
the Discovery of a North-west Passage,” and 
turned to the list of officers, &c., inthe introduc- 
tion to said work. I readily made out to whom 
‘* Par-me ” (as Erk-tu-a spoke the name) referred. 
Charles Palmer was one of the lieutenants on 
board of Lyon’s ship. ‘‘ Qo-li’-ze” I could not 
make out. [ was somewhat troubled to make 
out to whom ‘‘ Pe-zatt” referred, till 1 requested 
Erk-tu-a to tell me if she remembered any of the 
other parties as I read over and pronounced the 
names in the list. As I pronounced the name 
Fisher, she recollected him well, and endea- 
voured to repeat it after me. This trial at once 
told. me whom she meant by ‘‘ Pe-zart.” 

This was as near as the old lady could come to 
it in trying to speak the name Fisher. I tried 
her time and again, but all she could do was to 
pat Pe-zart, Pe-zart; therefore the ‘‘ Pe-zart ” 
of Erk-tu-a means Fisher. Now, there are two 
Fishers in the list referred to: George Fisher, 
chaplain and astronomer on board Parry’s vessel, 
and one Alexander Fisher, surgeon on board 
Lyon’s. Erk-tu-a could only remember that the 
Pe-zart.she knew was a tall man, and thinks he 
was on board Lyon’s vessel. ; 

Relative to Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 
Mother Ouk-bar-loo says (very reservedly, in a 
way of letting me know of a matter that isa 
great secret among the Innuits), that two 
An-nat-kos (conjurors) of Neitch-il-lean koo-ted 
so much, that no animal—no game whatever— 
would go near the locality of the two ships 
which were in the ice near Neitch-il-le many 
years ago. The Innuits wished to live near that 
place (where the ships were), but could not kill 
anything for their food. They (the Innuits) 
really believed that the presence of the Kob-lu- 
nas (whites) in that part of the country was the 
cause of all their (the Innuits) troubles. 

Mother Ouk-bar'-loo ,continued: One man 
would not eat the flesh of his frozen and starved 
companions, and, therefore, when her nephew, 
‘Too-shoo-ar-tar-ri-o, found Eg-loo-ka (Crozier) 
and three other Kob-lu-nas with him, Eg-loo-ka, 
who was the one that would not eat human 
flesh, was very thin (poor) and almost starved. 
One of the three men with Eg-loo-ka died, for 
he was sick. He did not die from hunger, but 
because he was very sick. The [nnuits all believe 
that Eg-loo-ka and two men with him are still 
alive. -loo-ka was the same man she had 
before heard of as having been at Igloolik when 
two ships were there. 


Dec. 0.—This evening I had along talk with 
Shu-she-ark-nuk, who appears to be the best 
informed of any of his le here. Eg-lu-ka 
(Crozier ; but oftener called by the Innuits, in 

j his Kob-lu-na name, Do-le-zhar), 
who was nearly starved, was given a small bit of 
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raw seal, as soon as Too-shoo-art-tar-ri-o found 
him (Crozier)." The piece of seal first given him 
(Crozier) was not larger than:the fore- , up 
to the first joint, and this was cut i two 
pieces, Soonafter Crozier wanted to sleep, An 

00 was quickly completed, when Crozier laid 
right down, and slept during the remainder of 
that day and through the night Next morni 
the cousin gave Crozier another piece of 
twice as big as he had given him at first. 
After eating it Crozier went to sleep im- 
mediately, and slept all day and through the 
night. After Crozier had eaten on the first and 
second days, he (Crozier) was quite sick. This 
the cousin knew by his being restless and n- 
ing often while he slept. The cousin said that 
Crozier’s sickness or restlessness was caused by 
his having been so hungry, and eating the meat. 
The cousin knew what the effect would be when 
he gave Crozier what he did ; but he could not 
help it. It was the only way to save his life. 
The third day Crozier was better, and the cousin 
gave him considerable more meat than he had 
before. After this, Crozier grew better fast. 
When quite recovered, Crozier told the cousin 
(Too-shoo-art-tar-ri-o) where he and the men 
who were with him were going, and that, after 
so many days, he and his men would return to 
the cousin’s igloo. 

Crozier and his men returned after several 
days, as he had promised. He, with his men, 
had been to the big tent they had left just before 
the cousin found him. 

Tuesday, Dec. 13, 1864, 12 m.—Shu-she- 
ark-nuk was in our igloo, when, with the aid of 
my interpreter, I obtained from him further in- 
formation of Crozier. He said that Crozier told 
the Innuits, when he (Crozier) was at Igloolik, 
that he was coming into the Innuit country 
again some time, and that he should then be an 
Esh-e-mut-ta (chief, or captain), and he wanted 
the Innuits to tell all their people all about it 
and to tell them also that his name was Eg- 
loo-ka. It was Tak-kee-lik-kee-ta, the Innuit, 
who adopted him (Shu-she-ark-nuk) as his son, 
and with whom he (S.) so lived several years, 
that told him (S.) this. Tak-kee-lik-kee-ta heard 
Croszier tell the Innuits of Igloolik this, and he 
(C.) told him (T.) many times the same. Shu- 
she-ark-nuk said that he heard other Innuits 
who were at Igloolik at the same time, and saw 
Crozier tell the same story. 

Dec. 14.—Old Mother -Ouk-bar-loo came in. 
Her answers to my questions were these :— 

At the time her nephew (Too-shoo-art-tar-ri-o) 
first found Eg-loo-ka (Crozier) and the men, his 
(T.’s) son was two years of age. The small piece 
of raw seal meat Too-shoo-art-tar-ri-o had on the 
sledge at the time was for this son, who kept 
crying for it. 

When her nephew and his family met her and 
her sons with their families at Pelly Bay, his.son 
was about the same size and age as See-gan’s 
youngest (pointing to a lad, the son of See-gan, 
who was then in our igloo, and whose age is 
between six and seven years), and the little one, 
a girl, who was unborn at the time her nephew 
found Eg-loo-ka, and the three Kob-lu-nas with 
him, was about the size and age of either of the 
three little children before us. 


it was in the spring of the year, though the® 
very cold weather, when her nephew found Eg- 
loo-ka and the three men with him. It was a 
long time before the sea-ice went away. Her 
sakes was then sealing on the ice when he 
found him. Her nephew had seen Crozier 
before—one year before—on board of his ship, 
which at that time was not far from Neitch-il-le. 
Her nephew went to this ship on the ice, in com- 
pany with many other Innuits. After this 
visit to this ship, Neitch-il-le Innuits believed 
that the ship had gone away home—home to the 
Kob-lu-na country ; but the first they heard was 
that a great many Kob-lu-nas had frozen 
and starved to death. While Crozier and his 
three men were living with her nephew, the 
Neitch-il-le Innuits went to the ship and got a 
great many things from it. This fact Eg-loo-ka 
and her nephew learned when they arrived at 
Neitch-il-le. It was further down—more to the 
south-west—than Neitch-il-le, that her nephew 
found Eg-loo-ka and the three men. Eg-loo-ka 
and two men (one had died at Neitch-il-le) 
started to go toward the Kob-lu-na country, the 


same year her nephew found them. They went 
on the land to the south-west. Eg-loo-ka said 
they were to that part of the country 


(as the old lady described it, that part of the 
country occupied by the Innuits, to the south 
of our present winter quarters), belonging to the 
Kinna patoos. Too-kop-li-too says: ‘‘1 think, 
from what the old lady had said, that Crozier 
and his few men with him were going to try and 
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get where the Kob-lu-nas live—either 
hurchill or York F .” This, 
connexion with what has before been 
by the Innuits.of this place, that the Kin-na-pa- 
toos (Innuits in the vicinity of 

Inlet) knew of the abandonment of 

ships, when near Neitch-il-le, and knew all about 
the Kob-lu-nas (whites) having fro: 

starved to death, before On-e-la and his 
heard of the same (which was in the winter of 
1853-4), shows that there is a way of communi- 
cation to the west of this, between Neitch-il-le 
and Chesterfield Inlet ! 

Her nephew was very much attached to Eg- 
loo-ka. en he and his two men left the 
Neitch-il-le Innuits for the Kob-lu-na country, 
they took their guns and much ammunition with 
them. It was in the fall of * 2» year, in warm 
weather, when they started, Crozier was then 
ie well, and fat. 

Neitch-il-le Innuits got so many things from 
the ship—never got through with them—no, 
not in a thousand years, as 0o-koo-li-too inter- 
prets the old lady’s description. Here I asked 
Too-koo-li-too if the old lady said a thousand 
She answered, no; she did not say a 
the same thing. She 

enough for children’s 
aati children’s 
and ever so much 


years, 
thousand years, but all 
said there were thi 
children, children’s 
grandchildren’s grandchi 
more. , 
The Kob-lu-nas, or the Innuits, made a big 
hole in the bottom of the ship, as if they had 
wanted to sink it. The Innuits got two bi 
long saws from the ship, that the Kob-lu-nas 
used to saw ice with, and took them to the land. 
The Innuits saw that nearly the whole of one 
side of this vessel had been crushed in by the 
heavy ice that was about it, and thought that 
was why the Kob-lu-nas left it, and went to the 
land, and lived in the tents. By-and-bye the 
Kob-lu-nas froze and starved. Among the things 
the Innuits got from the ship were a T ay many 
ood-loos (Innuit women’s knives, e our do- 
mestic mincing or chopping-knives in the 
States). These were all very good—just what 
all the women wanted.. Every woman had 
one, and there were more than enough 
for each woman and girl. Beside these they got 
a great many knives for the men, such as pe- 
louds and pan-nas (small, or short-bladed and 
long-bladed knives), a + many and 
forks, a good many bright rings for the fingers, a 
great many round, thin pieces of metal (medals 
and pieces of money, Too-koo-li-too says these 
must have been from old Ouk-bar-loo’s descrip- 
tion). Some red, some white, and some 
looked like the netal kar-roons (a brass ornament 
worn on the foreheads of the Innuits here and at 
Neitch-il-le) are made of. (‘Too-koo-li-too thinks 
some of these money and medal pieces were 
bright gold, and others brass). 


—_ = ——— 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


ApMIRAL Firzroy’s ‘‘ Weather Book” has 
been translated into French by Mr. MacLeod ; 
not, however, as a separate and distinct work, 
but as a series of articles in the Revue Maritime 
et Coloniale. The translation was commenced 
in June, 1864, and concludes with the current 
number of the Revue. 








Ir has several times been ted that the 
cuganination of a system of meteorological 
telegraphy similar to that introduced by 


Admiral Fitzroy in this country would be 
attended with immense advan in India. 
Liard cyclone of age 1864, — did 
su to the shipping in the 

of Calouttas brought the no once = 
before the public in a prominent manner. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal estimated the cost. of 
such a system at 67,000 rupees yearly, a sum 
which the Government heattated to disburse. 
We have, however, much pleasure in stating 
that the authorities have taken the matter 
up, though, at present, the only assistance they 
give is a grant of the necessary instruments and 
an allowance of fifty rupees a month to the 


assistant at the department at > 
who will be char withthe duty of recording 
observations. ‘‘ ‘The position of Saugor 

on the seaboard to the south of the port 
Calcutta, and in the direction from which 
most severe storms a i 
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the recommendations of a meteorological com- 
mittee appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
March last. The report and the co dence 
relating thereto are published in a recent supple- 
ment to the Calcutta Gazette. 
EE aciny ot Belgian have cogasion’ an 
emy 0 um have o an 
international congress in conjunction with the 
French Archeological Society, which is to take 
place at Antwerp next month. The following 
uestions, amongst others, will be discussed at 
the meeting : On the duties of the Legislature as 
regards the preservation of historical monu- 
ments; on the most rational methods of ar- 
a ts an records ; on the principles to 
be o ed in the restoration of ancient build- 
ings of various styles and periods ; on the cha- 
racter of the schools of painting of Liége and 
Tournay, and their influence on the development 
of the Flemish School; on the special charac- 
teristics of the ancient Celtic and Gaulish divi- 
nities ; on the influence of the Roman legions on 
the of Christianity among barbarous 
nations ; is it possible to establish the birthplace 
of Rubens by authentic documents ? as 
America discovered by the northern nations 
before the expedition of Christopher Columbus ? 
The Minister of the Interior has accepted the 
office of honorary president, and has granted a 
subsidy to assist in defraying the expenses of the 


THE lastreport on the cultivation of Chinchonze 
in Bengal is most satisfactory. During the month 
of July last 14,000 ae ate been planted— 
@ greater number than ever been obtained 
ror the pg ETT poe = pe even at 

arjeeling. The total number of plants, cutti 
and scodll amounts to $1,000, The altiteals 
at which the plantations are situated varies from 
1,825 feet to 5,500 feet above the sea level. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Royat.—Dec. 14.—General Sabine, President, 
e following papers wereread : ‘‘ Numerical 
Elements of Indian Meteorology.” Series III. 
«T tures of the Atmosphere, and Iso- 
thermal Profiles of High Asia.” by Mr. H. do 
tweit. ‘On Testing Chronometers for 

the Mercantile Marine,” by Mr. J. Hartnup. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL. — sand ng ee 
Srom Page 717.).—Mr. Dunbar Heath’s paper 
**On the Pri Anthropoid and Secondary 
Mute Origin of the European Races versus the 
Theory of Migration from an External Source,” 


went on thus :— 
Grimm’s law states, in the first place, that if two 





Aryan languages have any one root in common— 
that is, if the same parts of the te are used 
to any root—and if any difference of force 


three in Gothic by using more breath, and drei 
in high German by using more tongue-force, 
then in every other root common to these three 
33 the same difference must occur. For 

torreo in Latin is connected with thirst 


i , denn in German, &c., &c. 
This law, so far as I have here stated it, is of 
itself sufficiently ising when we cannot 


admit any want of ability in these three nations 
to pronounce their common words alike. In 
order to prove, however, want of will—in order 


to in fact, an ancient conspiracy or deter- 
mination among the aristocracy of these nations, 
to h (among their slaves pro- 


Take, 
English Germans) used the least possible force 
of either breath or tongue. ce eng llyerar | 
. such a word as three okere there was a sm 
force of tongue, but a breath spent with it, take 
the word tooth which begins with a simple ¢. 


‘in, English, te tear ; Greek, depw ; German, 
zerren, &e., &e. 
_I have given here but two sets of changes. 
SET coliccare tne for the tote ronan 
Grimm’s law, for the in of which 
d has, I believe, hi been sug- 
, I note, indeed, Max Miiller’s 








how certain tribes ‘‘spent”’ the letter ¢, and 
‘* were driven to adopt” z. The ‘‘ pressure was 
felt once more,” and they had to employ” th. 
‘** They had really rob Peter to pay Paul.” 
‘* They fixed d in their national utterance as ¢.” 
If the professor has a distinct theory as to how 
this very wonderful set of charges took place so 
methodically and universally, I have failed to 
understand it. 

Now, in this law I see an argument in favour 
of the origin of Europeans from the aboriginal 
mutes enslaved by the Aryans. That the 
aboriginals were enslaved by the Aryans is, I 
suppose, a common view, for few would suppose 
the mighty Aryans to have been them- 
selves the cave contemporaries of mam- 
moths and lions. Few, I say, consider the 
makers of the bone needles in the drift period 
to have been Aryans. Were they then mutes or 
not? Did they, when enslaved by Aryans, 
receive the power of saying ‘“‘a little —— 
thing,” as they now say it? If they use 
articulate speech and were not Aryans, how came 
the words for needle and a thousand other words 
of daily life to be so completely supplanted by 
Aryan words? Now the Aryans somehow or 
other have arrived at a common use of the palate, 
but not of the throat or tongue, and the varia- 
thane in the use of throat and tongue follow fixed 
aws. 

I explain Grimm’s law as follows :— 

The palate is a fixed organ. Teach a mute to 
press his tongue against the different parts of his 
palate. So far as the mere wires goes, no con- 
trol of any muscle by the will is requisite. The 
difficulty lies after all in the moveable tongue 
and strength of breath. Now, if the aborigine 
to whom the Aryan teacher or conqueror comes 
should be a speaking man, practised in these 
organs, and the said Aryan should wish him to 
say bad, I see no reason why the man should not 
say so, for we must remember the facts show 
there was no organic want of ability, in the 
case we are discussing. If, however, the abo- 
riginal be a mute, he would very likely say pat, 
but in neither case does there seem to me any 
 gaperive A of his saying kag, or of the Aryan 

ing satisfied for his own purposes with his say- 
ing so. The teacher, however, who heard the 
mute say pat for bad, would, in the first place, 
understand him, he would also very likely be 
amused, and would also probably have no great 
objection to his slaves talking slavishly, as dis- 
tinguished from his own aristocratic Aryan self. 
He would, of course, save himself all unnecessary 
trouble. Hence he would consistently allow 
him, and, in fact, encourage him, to say also pet 
for bed, and pit for bid. It will, of course, be ob- 
vious that, unless actively discouraged, the mute 
who once said pat for bad, would naturally say 
pet, and pit. This natural falling into the wrong 
use of the tongue on the right of the palate 
would only be natural on the hypothesis I have 
su . If fifty Aryans seized a kitchen- 
midden with 200 mutes, the events would follow. 
Nothing of the sort could take place between 
Normans and Saxons, nor between existing 
languages, one of which is supposed to have 
disappeared after several generations, as Swedish 
will in the United States. The more I meditate 
on this hypothesis, the more I can realize it, and 
Grimm’s law is now explained, for exactly as 
ome pet, and pit, are in one place supposed to 

ve been articulated, so another teacher in 
another part of Europe would find his slaves 
saying vath, veth, vith ; or fadh, fedh, fidh, but 
this would take place regularly only on the 
hypothesis of mute pupils, and any such variation 
once made by the pupil’s unpractised tongue or 
throat must, for comprehensibility’s sake, have 
been carried out consistently into every word 
acquired from the teacher’s language, and these 
words would be exclusively the common ones of 
daily life. In this way alone no confusion would 
arise, and in this way I connect Grimm’s law 
with the original mute condition of Man in 
Euro 


It ryill be seen by those uainted with 
Grimm’s wonderful law that for simplification’s 
sake I have most imperfectly descri it. In 
order to give a little better idea of the facts, I 
will now, in imagination and inconclusion, invade 
the domains of those who advocate the origin of 
Euro from one centre. I will sup 
m to be at the original home itself. 

t do I find there?—an intelligent com- 
munity, well able at any rate to do two very 
important things—viz., to talk, and to increase 
their numbers. ing pressed for room, they 
send out in the course of time three colonies : 
one for Cashmere, we will suppose, one for Khiva, 
and one for Orenburg, south, west, and north- 


west. We will suppose further that these 
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universal Aryan fathers — 100 roots be- 
ginning with p, 100 ing with ¢, and 100 
with £ ; also 100 with more breath in pronounc- 
ing each of these, and 100 with more 

force, making thus altogether 900 roots. And now 
behold the wonder. the course of further 
ages, we visit the supposed descendants of these 
men who, by the hypothesis were from the 
beginning fully able to distinguish these nine 
uses of their organs. We find the alleged de- 
scendants still fully able to distinguish them, 
but to ng one of the 300 p, t, k roots, one set 
of alleged descendants have added tongue-force, 
another set have kept the same tongue-force, but 
have added breath. 

The facts are that tres, @vyarnp, and dens, and 
such words, among one set, have become 
three, daughter, and tooth, and such words, 
among another ; and drei, tochter, and zahn in 
another ; and that similar changes, without I 
believe a single exception to the rule, occur 
wherever the common roots have been preserved. 
The question, then, is: How, why, or when, 
could or should the men of the supposed Khiva, 
Cashmere, and Orenburg have done all this? 
For my part, I can only conceive it happening 
by these colonists finding at these imaginary 
places or elsewhere a set of mutes numerically 
much predominating over them, and the modus 
operandi would be then, perhaps, as follows :— 

Kitchen-middens, or settlements of the mutes, 
would be seized upon at different times and 
places by certain speaking tribes. Among the 
mutes there was a perception of the advantage 
of speech as of any new metal or good. Among 
the Aryans a perception quite as strong no doubt 
existed as to the advantage of enslaving the 


mutes for the sake of their labour. Slavery 
elevated the inferior races as usual. Amalga- 
mation probably took place. L age was 


correctly acquired so far as the use of the fixed 
organs of speech co-operated, but errors were 
tolerated, provided such rules of error were ad- 
hered to as would allow a comprehension of the 
slave jargon by the masters. These errors, if 
established among previous mutes, would be 
naturally in the use of the tongue and throat. 
The fact that the Sanskrit is the most metho- 
dical of known Aryan languages, tends to show 
that the instruction of the mutes took place not 
long before the formation of Sanskrit, as the 
attention of the Aryan Pundits would be power- 
fully drawn to the subject of distinctions of 
voice by so mighty a task as had fallen to the 
lot of their people. 

The subject of the development of these sup- 
ney mutes out of red anthropoids may be 

ept for another time, as surely that of mutes 
into articulately speaking men is enough for the 
occasion. 

In the discussion which ensued, 

Professor Max Muller observed that Grimm’s 
law was like a wheel with three spokes. There 
was no sign of difficulty is pronouncing any of 
the root letters ofthe Aryan languages. Thatthere 
was such a difficulty was the foundation of Mr. 
Dunbar Heath’s argument derived from Grimm’s 
law ; and, therefore, they were not on that 
ground to adopt so extraordinary a theory of 
the origin of the European races as that they 
were derived from mute men ; and in further 
explanation, that the interchange in the Euro- 
pean languages of the consonant grounds from 
their origin. Sound in the Aryan was certainly 
a fact, and a curious one ; but it surely did not 
follow that the people who, originally receiving 
the latter language, fell into those consonant in- 
terchanges were mutes. There had been always 
at work a thousand different causes to produce 
those changes, while the languages are merely 
dialectical—even when languages came to be 
written, and, literally, such changes occurred 
continually. He (the Professor) could not ex- 
plain them even imperfectly, but he coulda not 
accept Mr. Heath’s explanation. 

Mr. Pritchard instanced the natives of the 
Polynesian Islands, some of whom could not 
pronounce certain consonants, although others of 
them could, and vice versa. 

The next paper was by Mr. H. G. Atkinson, on 
‘An Idiot Family of Downham, Norfolk.” 
It was read by Mr. Carter Blake, secretary, and 

ve a short account of the family, comprising 

vé children, four boys and a girl, all idiots, so 
low as to be scarcely above the brutes. Their 
father was 2 man of low intellect, but he kept a 
public-house, and brought up these poor crea- 
tures to maturity ; and the mother was a woman 
of weak mind. A whole family of idiots was a 
singular thing, and suggested considerations of 
the defect being hereditary. 

Dr. Ballard, in commenting upon this paper, 
said he had closely studied the subject of idiocy. 
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He held it not to be hereditary, but to be pro- 
duced by influences acting on the individual at 
the birth. Ifany one went to Earlswood they 
would see there nearly all the idiots, no matter 
how old, continually sucking—sucking either their 
tongues or fingers, or bedclothes. This arose in ear! y 
infancy from a want of the infant’s natural food, 
which was only to be got from sucking. The 
baby went on sucking and swallowing its 
-_ secretions, and this produced constant 

ysentery, in many instances it totally destroyed 
the stomach, withered the creature, and ended in 
idiocy. Such things took place frequently in the 
same family, when the parents were of full 
mental development. 


_ Dr. Gibb confirmed this view, and said that 
it was now greatly engaging the attention of the 
profession, as being of high probability and im- 
portance. 

Mr. Bollaert read a paper on ‘‘The Maya 
Alphabet,” which was quite technical and ab- 
struse in its character. 


AcTUARIES.-—Dec. 18.—Mr. 8S. Brown in the 
chair.—Mr. Marcus N. Adler, M.A., F.S.S., 
read a ‘‘ Memoir of the late Benjamin Gompertz, 
F.R.S., with some Account of the Contributions 
to Actuarial Science,” written by himself. 

Mr. Adler observed that, at the time when he 
drew up the memoir, it was not with the inten- 
tion of reading it to a scientific society, but 
merely to see it inserted in the columns of the 
Assurance Magazine. Their president had sub- 
pe. wet expressed the wish that he should 
make it the subject of a reading to the members 
of the Institute, and he (Mr. Adler) felt that 
such a request from one whom they all so re- 
spected, even if it had been of a less flattering 
character to him individually, could not well be 
declined consistently with the sincere esteem he 
entertained for the subject of the memoir. He 
hoped that the members would not consider any 
opinions advanced by him in the course of the 
oom as put in too authoritative a manner ; but, 

aving had the advantage of the invaluable ad- 
vice ut Professor De Morgan in drawing up the 
memoir, he hoped it would meet With a less 
rigorous criticism at their hands. 


Mr. Adler first alluded to Mr. Gompertz’s en- 
deavour to uphold the method of fluxions of 
Newton in opposition to Leibnitz’s use of differen- 
tials, and quoted several passages from the 
writings of Mr. Gompertz, wherein he established 
the grounds for his steadfast advocacy of New- 
ton’s claims. Several improvements introduced 
by Mr. Gompertz in the symbols used in the 
fluxional calculus, as well as in different 
branches of natural philosophy, were also 
pointed out. ee 

Mr. Gompertz’s contributions to the Gentle- 
man’s Mathematical Companion were next re- 
viewed, and the fact was pointed out as a proof 
of his great analytical powers, that for ten suc- 
cessive years he gained the annual prize for the 
best solutions of the prize questions. Some in- 
teresting particulars were then given in con- 
nexion with the old Mathematical Society, 
founded so far back as1717. The members held 
their meetings at Crispin-street, Spitalfields, and 
their valaabls library and rich collection of in- 
struments offered great facilities for the student, 
and a constant interchange of ideas was fostered 
by frequent discussions and occasional lectures. 
We are reminded of an interesting anecdote in 
connexion with this society. The manner in 
which the contributions were then levied from 
the members was by charging an admission fee 
of one shilling. This coming to the ears of an 
informer, he tried to bring an action against the 
society for holding entertainments at,a place not 
duly licensed. Great was the consternation of 
the members. Eventually a barrister took the 
case in hand, and brought it to a triumphant 
issue at a court of law. As the lawyer refused 
to take any payment for his services, a grand 
dinner was given in his honour by the members, 
and in the annals of the society one may find 
some amusing poetry that was composed on this 
occasion. Mr. Gompertz was for some time pre- 
sident of the society. 

Mr. Adler then gave a very full explanation of 
Mr. Gompertz’s method of treating imaginary 
expressions by the introduction of arbitrary 
quantities. This led to a consideration of pro- 
blems of a porismatic character, on which sub- 
ject Mr. Gompertz published an able tract in the 
year 1850. 

Mr. Gompertz’s connexion with the Royal and 
Astronomical Societies was then adverted to. He 
was a fellow of these bodies for forty-five years, 
and served them as member of the council for 








several years. To the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety he not only contributed a number of ori- 
ginal essays on the theory of astronomical instru- 
ments, on aberration, Hayley’s sextant, &c., but 
made the papers of other contributors more 
complete by supplying them with his own e la- 
natory notes. He also co-operated with the late 
Francis Baily in constructing tables for the mean 
places of the fixed stars. 

Mr. Adler then adverted to Mr. Gompertz’s 
connexion with the Alliance Assurance Office and 
the National Reversionary Investment Company. 
In reviewing Mr. Gompertz’s tract of 1820, on 
‘‘ An Analysis and Notation applicable to the 
Estimation of the Value of Life Contingencies,” 
allusion was made to his anxiety that assurance 
companies should promulgate the information 
and experience they individually acquired, with 
a view to be guided by more truthful tables than 
were at that time acted upon. 

Mr. Adler then compared the manner in which 
Mr. Gompertz derived his table of the Equitable 
mortality with that composed by Mr. Gniffith 
Davies. They were found to agree very closely ; 
but it was shown that Mr. Gompertz was the 
first to apply the stray remarks made by Mr. 
Morgan to the construction of this the first 
‘‘ Experience Table” published in this country. 
Mr. Gompertz energetically co-operated in the 
publication of the tables of mortality experienced 
by the Seventeen Companies. 

The peculiar notation for life contingencies 
and sundry other important theorems, more es- 
pecially in connexion with survivorships, were 
then examined. 

A full description of Mr. Gompertz’s cele- 
brated law of mortality, first offered in a letter 
written by the author to Mr. Francis Baily, and 
contained in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1823, was then given. As a gentleman not long 
since based one of his arguments to establish his 
title to the discovery of the law of mortality 
upon certain misprints which had crept into that 
publication, Mr. Adler exhibited Mr. Gompertz’s 
own copy, in which, of course, the errors were 
found duly corrected, and other interesting 
manuscript matter supplied. 

The simplicity and elegance of the law was 
prominently brought out by comparing it with 
other formule of mortality published by Lam- 
bert, Young, Littrow, Moser, &c. All these ex- 
pressions, even if they gave correct results, 
would be found of too unwieldy a character to 
be of practical use. 

Mr. Gompertz’s improved law—first explained 
in his paper to the International Statistical Con- 
gress, and then fully dilated upon in his paper of 
1861—was next examined. By means of an ex- 
tension of the “vital rule of three” the dif- 
ferent constants may be found, and the mortality 
determined, not only for certain periods of life, 
but from birth to extreme old age. Mr. Adler 
thought that by a further extension of the law, 
it might be made to exhibit those peculiar depar- 
tures from regularity at certain climacteric pe- 
riods of life to-which such marked allusion had 
been made at the last meeting of the Institute. 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
EntTomo.ocicat, 7. 
TUESDAY. 


Institution, 3.—‘‘On Sound,” Professor Tyndall. 


Roya 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 


Anrturopo.oaicaL, 4.—The Annual General Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY. 
PHARMACEUTICAL, 8, 
THURSDAY. 
Royat Iwystirutiox, 3.—On Sound,” Professor Tyndall. 


(Juvenile Lecture.) 
FRIDAY. 


Puiiovoeicat, 8.15.—** On dia as used of the Final Cause,” Rev. 
E. H. Knowles; “ On the Origin of Language,” Mr. H. 


Wedgwood. 
SATURDAY. 


3.—“*On Sound,” Professor Tyndall. 


Rorat_ Iwsrirvriox, 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 








ART. 


TAINE ON ART. 


The Philosophy of Art. By H. Taine. Trans- 
lated from the French, and Revised by the 
Author. (Bailliere.) 


HAT artists are, to a great extent, the 
creatures of their age and of surround- 

ing circumstances, has been repeated so often 
of late, and is now so well known, that it has 
passed into a truism. But how it is so, and 
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why an artist who must always have the 
same model, the human form, before him, 
should make such a different use of it in 
different periods, has never been properly 
explained. It is much more easy to under- 
stand how poets are merely the voice of their 
contemporaries, expressing the same passions 
and the same wishes, only with greater inten- 
sity; because, though the human heart and 
the moral and intellectual character of man 
must always be fundamentally the same, 
still, that complex organism is made up of 
so many attributes, that it is quite im ble 
for the same ideas and the same feelings to 
be equally acted upon, or for the same actions 
to be deemed equally praiseworthy, from one 
generation to another. It might be assumed, 
therefore; @ priori, that the productions of 
literature would differ very much, according 
to the society in which they were produced ; 
and it is only what is to be expected for 
‘** Greek tragedy, that of Alschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides (?), to appear at the time 
when the Greeks were victorious over the 
Persians ; in the heroic era of small republican 
cities, when they conquered their indepen- 
dence and established their ascendancy in the 
civilized world ; and to see it disappear along 
with this independence and vigour, when a 
degeneracy of character and the Mace- 
donian conquest delivered the Greeks over to 
strangers.” So, also, we feel it is very natu- 
ral when the Roman politician tells us that 
he should have preferred doing illustrious 
actions ; but inasmuch as the times were un- 
favourable, he was reduced to that secondary 
distinction which might be acquired by 
writing about the actions of others. History, 
in fact, could have had no existence except 
in the shape of dull annals, or official reco: 
until men were enabled, under the shelter of 
something like a universal peace, to travel 
into distant countries, and correct the legends 
which had reached them of the hoar anti- 
quity of kingdoms beyond the sea, by in- 
quiries made on the spot, and by subjecting 
the boasts of interested priests and deceiving 
natives to the test of a criticism not wnmind- 
ful of the similar exaggeration it had left 
behind at home. 1t was to the stupor which 
followed the degradation of Athens that we 
owe the History of Thucydides ; and all the 
great historians of Rome wrote in a period of 
inaction, with some faint hope that the 
philosophy they wished to teach by examples 
might prevent the recurrence of the civil 
commotions, or the tyranny of the monsters 
of despotism they condemned. 


But art—and by art we here mean princi- 
pally painting and sculpture—has no moral 
to inculcate, and is always busied with the 
consideration of the same external forms. It 
— ialehaw'e Frc been thought that when 

e knowledge of perspective, foreshortening 
&c., had once been grasped, and reduced to 
rules, Art would have been secure on a summit 
from which the hand of no barbarian could force 
her to descend. We have selected painting 
and sculpture, and have not included archi- 
tecture, and still less poetry, as M. Taine 
does ; because, though it may be true that all 
these are more or less arts of imitation, still, 
as we have already explained, the objects of 
this imitation are in the one case diversified, 
and in the other constant. And here comes 
the puzzle. How is it that when the 
method of delineating round and solid objects 
on a plane surface, so as to produce to the 
mind, and in no inconsiderable d to the 
eye of a spectator, the effect of the objects 
themselves, was thoroughly understood—how 
is it that, allowing for the difference which 
picturesque garments and different use of 
colour might account for, such great and 
almost inconceivable varieties both in excel- 
lence and treatment should have been gene- 
rated, that the most careless observer can 
at once detect them in the different so-called 
schools and periods of art ? 

This is the problem which M. Taine has 
endeavoured to solve in the little volume 
before us, It is divided into two parts: one 
analytical, ‘‘On the Nature of the Work of 
Art ;” the other synthetical, ‘‘ Production of 
the Work of Art.” The object of the first 
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art is to discover by a philosophic process 
best definition Pa work of art ; and M. 
Taine sets about it thus: “On examining 
attentively an artist’s career, we perceive, 
Y , two distinct epochs init. During 
the in youth and in the maturity of his 
talent, he studies things in themselves, and 
studies them minutely and anxiously; he 
keeps his eyes always fixed on them, labour- 
ing over them, and tormenting himself to 
them, which he does with scrupulous 

and even accurate fidelity. After passing a 
certain point in his life, he thinks he is suffi- 
ciently familiar with these objects, and is 
unable to detect anything new inthem. He 
sets aside the living model, and with certain 
conventional rules derived from experience, 
he produces drama, romance, picture, or 
statue, as the case may be. The first epoch 
isthat of true sentiment ; the second that of 
mannerism and decline.” We cannot for a 
moment admit this to be correct. In the 
careers of almost all artists previous to and 
including Raphael, so far from studying 
‘¢ things in themselves,” we find they adhered 
almost slavishly to the traditions of the 
school in which they were brought up, and 
still more to the peculiarities, and even to 
the faults, of their individual masters. Nor 
did the Italian artists abandon me method 
of proceeding until drawing itself was so 
thoroughly understood, that it could be 
¢ in commonacademies likea mechanical 
rofession. The reason of this is far from 
ing recondite. Vasari relates of Paolo 
U that he would spend days and months 
alone considering the difficulties of art, and 
the mode of overcoming them. But his 
** extravagant fidelity” to the hard rules of 
ive did not raise him to any very 

among the Florentine masters. It 


F 


must have been soon discovered that what is 
‘apparently exact imitation of nature fails to 
produce the desired effect, and that there are 


mechanical, and even mathematical laws, the 
knowledge of which is necessary to enable the 
oe ag to convey atty clear expression of his 


But though M. Taine is unfortunate in his 
illustration, we cordially agree with his con- 
clusion that ‘‘ absolutely exact imitation is 
fat from being the end of art.” That would 
be to confound the material with the finished 

ction, the ‘‘ disjecta membra” of the 

with the complete poem itself. And 

Pere A. Taine is as happy as he was at first 
unfortunate in his comparison. ‘‘ The ‘ Iphi- 
ia’ of Goethe, which was at first written 

in prose, and afterwards re-written in verse, 
affords. abundant evidence of this. It is 
beautiful in prose, but in verse how different ! 
The modification of ordinary language, in 
the introduction of rhythm and metre, evi- 
dently 
tained 


souls—and them the august virgin 
interpreter of the gods, odhodian of the 


good in human nature, in order to glorify 
our species, and renew the inspiration of our 
hearts.” 

that 


with M. Taine, and allo 
of art must exhibit a certain relation- 
i proportion, of its constituent parts. 


Fi 
5 


concurrence wi 
than verbal. For what that pro- 
ion should be must again be matter of 
Nor does the definition appear to 
mended by the addition, that in 

in the highest result the artist 
e predominant an essential cha- 
is is understood in any perfect 
A porch must be more 
a window in a facade, and 
inap it more so than the table- 
the flowers on the table. 


Hn 


to ** 


i 
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th his views would be 





For ourselves, we are convinced the time 
is not yet arrived for constructing a _philo- 
sophy of 3 nature ¢ be of poi If bide is 
necessary that poets should sing, and, in 4 
that every action should be accomplished over 
and over again, before those who look on 
can make up their minds exactly how it is 
done, and, still more, how they themselves 
ought to set about trying to do it, all the 
the causes which operate in such cases to 
keep up the mystery of these productions of 
genius or diligence act here with tenfold 
force. We may perceive in the main that 
the patronage of a Pope, the dignity of a 
Court, the nobility of feudal life, could not 
have been dispensed with as ingredients in 
the education of the great artists of their 
respective epochs; but, on the other hand, 
it might be said, with equal justice, and was 
certainly well enough understood by the 
actors in those scenes themselves, that the 
benefits were at least reciprocated, even in 
those very things in which the superiority of 
worldly station might have been supposed to 
insure incomparable advantages. If this is 
so, a searching analysis of the history 
of Art may be most interesting to those who 
can devote the time to it, but we doubt if 
the cause of Art will derive much benefit 
therefrom, unless imperceptibly, and for the 
same reason that practical results often fol- 
low, at considerable intervals, from scientific 
discoveries of a very abstract character. 
Social conditions are so very different now 
from what they have ever previously been at 
times when Art has been illustrated by really 
great names, that we cannot decide whether 
itis the epoch which is wanting to the artist, 
or the reverse. We are inclined to think a 
real genius, after mastering the mechanical 
details of his profession, and acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of his materials, would 
throw to the winds much of the mere anti- 
quarian armour with which it is now the 
practice to incumber everybody who puts a 
pallette on his thumb; and whether it was 
really true of Sir Joshua or not, we are sure 
Goldsmith struck a well-pitched note by 
saying 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


But this branch of the subject will bear a 
separate notice ; and we shall return to M. 
Taine in connexion with it before long. 








Cathedralia : a Constitutional History of Cathe- 
drals of the Western Church. By Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, B.D. (London: Masters.)—All who 
feel interest in our noble cathedrals, and desire 
to know something more of the habits, customs, 
and laws of those who formerly peopled them, 
will welcome this volume. The tower, the 
— the transept, the nave, the choir, the 
chapels, all speak of men, their work, and their 
habitation. o were they? What did they? 
To answer these questions is the aim of Mr. 
Walcott’s work. The intention of the author, 
a gentleman well known for his knowledge of 
matters ecclesiastical, is to provide a constitu- 
tional history of the cathedrals of the Western 
Church. To effect this he seems to have spared 
neither time nor labour, having laid under con- 
tribution such a mass of primary authorities, 
home and foreign, that the reader cannot fail to 
be convinced of the accuracy of its statements. 
It begins by describing the purpose and origin of 
a cat odeal, whose rights it proceeds to define ; 
then gives a classification according to prece- 
dence, together with many of the general cus- 
toms. e next have a list of the chief members, 
which, with their dignities, rights and duties, 
carries us over some three-fourths of the whole 
work. The remaining portion gives an alpha- 
betically-arranged list of the officers and inferior 
ministers of the church, with their various func- 
tions. In this arrangement reference is con- 
stantly made to primary authorities, and the 

ropositions advanced are proved by examples 
fron almost all the English cathedrals, and from 


many forei Ind this constant reference 
and comparison could have been dispensed with, 
and is fatiguing to the general er, te whom 


a flowing narrative would probably be more 

le. To the man of facts, however, to him 
who not. only wants statements but also their 
evidences, these references and compari will 


be no subject of complaint ; and it S to him the 
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work will be of most value on the importatit 
subject of which Mr. Walcott treats. 








ART NOTES, 





Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE was perhaps the most 
learned artist of the day. He was profoundly 
versed in the Italian school, and knew more of 
the methods of painting than any other man. 
But though what we may call the machinery of 
art was with him exquisitely perfect and 
Lemans there seemed a want of power to 

rive it. His pictures are graceful, and free 
from any taint of vulgarity, and some parts of 
them occasionally show that his knowledge of 
the Venetian system of colouring had been 
turned to account. But they are spooney and 
sentimental, rather than tender and true. He 
was so long at Rome during a period when that 
lifeless school was at its worst, that any natural 
energy, freshness, or invention he may have had, 
seems to have been altogether paralyzed ; and he 
has left no great work behind him. He was, 
nevertheless, eminently useful in his profession ; 
his contributions to the literature of art are 
exceedingly valuable. His freedom from any 
strong bias made him a most admirable critic ; 
and ata time when the country was awaking to 
the importance of art, when our public buildings 
were being‘decorated, and our National Collection 
largely increased, the value of his excellent 
judgment and painstaking investigations can 
hardly be exaggerated. 


Iris the fashion for pictures, like actors, to 
‘* star it” in the provinces; and in this way 
such fabulous sums are made by our enterprising 
picture-dealers that a popular picture, by a 
popular artist, bears a sort of fictitious value ; 
for the enormous price given for it is of itself so 
excellent an advertisement of its merit, that in 
that way alone it brings a handsome return. 
The ‘‘ Derby Day,” by Frith, R.A., after journey: 
ing half over the globe, has at last found a 

rmanent home in the South Kensi n gal- 
eries, where, during the past week, it been 
the centre of attraction to the crowds who visited 
the museum; and no wonder, for a dexterous 
and illusive imitation of a scene so full of life 
and incident must needs be popular. It is a 
pleasure to those who know the reality to see 
it rendered so truthfully ; while those who do 
not can enjoy the novelty of being at the Derby 
without the dust and annoyances of the road. 


Tue old refreshment rooms of the 1862 Exhi- 
bition, now the only part of it that remains, 
and which still form the south side of the 
quadrangle of the Horticultural Gardens, have 
been prepared for the reception of the portrait 
collection, a scheme initiated by Lord Derby, 
and which promises to be artistically, as well as 
historically, the most interesting exhibition of 
the coming season. The entrance is in the Exhi 
bition Road, and woe! opposite to the entrance 
to the Kensington Museum, which was open 
— International Exhibition, and which 
will before long be again open to the public. 
The long corridors leading to the museum will 
be devoted to the educational and constructional 
departments. The galleries are perfectly dry. 
The arrangements to maintain a proper uniform 
temperature (excluding all fire from the pre- 
mises), and for constant watch by the police, 

ive every security that can be provided. They 

ave a quiet look of fitness, both in their simple 
pees aw and decorative colouring, and are 
calculated to contain about 800 pictures—nearly 
the number of British oil paintings exhibited in 
1862. We understand that they will not fail to 
be adequately filled. On all hands there has 
been a hearty response, and many family trea- 
sures which have never before left walls where 
they have hung for generations, have been 

laced at the disposal of the committee. It has 
bom proposed that the first year’s exhibition, 
which is to open in April next, should extend to 
the Revolution of 1688 ; but we learn that the 
number of fine portraits offered may, haps, 
compel the committee to terminate the first 
years exhibition with the portraits of the Com- 
monwealth. Meanwhile they are in search of 
authentic portraits of the following eminent 
persons, and will be glad to receive any infor- 
mation or assistance: Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 


‘Cobham, Protestant martyr, 1360 — 1417; 


Cardinal Beaufort, 1370 — 1447; Bourchier 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1486 ; Sir i- 
nald Bray, statesman and architect, died 1 ; 
Perkin Warbeck, pretender to the Crown, exe- 
cuted 1499 ; John Skelton, laureate, 1460 
1529; Thomas Sternhold, versifier of the 

died 1549; Edmund Spenser, poet, 
15531599 ; Sir George Etherege, comic writer, 
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1636—1689 ; Sir Charles Sedley, courtier and 
poet, 1639—1701 ; of George Chapman, the poet ; 
of Bishop Chillingworth, of Dr. John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s ; and of Michael Drayton, the 
poet ; George Herbert, the poet ; John Hampden, 
the patriot ; Ecclesiastical Polity Hooker ; Philip 
Massinger, the dramatist ; and Sir Robert 
Naunton, the statesman. 


Tue following questions have been proposed 
by the Belgian Academy of Fine Arts, as sub- 
jects for prize essays for the year 1866: 1. 
The History of Mural Painting in Belgium, and 
of its Application to Architecture ; 2. Rubens 
Considered as Architect ; 3. On the Various 
Methods of Teaching Drawing, regarded from a 
Scientific and Artistic Point of View. The prize 
for the first of these questions amounts to 1,200 
francs, those for the second and third to 800 and 
600 franes respectively. The memoirs are to be 
written either in French, Latin, or Flemish, and 
to be sent, postage free, to M. Quetelet, Per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy, before the Ist 
of June, 1866. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


A FUND is being collected, as most of our 
readers know, for erecting a monument to 
Vincent Wallace, and adding to the provision 
for his widow and children. The matter has 
been taken up very warmly by the American 
admirers of this composer. ‘‘Memorial concerts’’ 
have been given in New York, and the proceeds 
transmitted to the promoters of the object in 
England. A series of such concerts is now to 
be given in London, of which the first is an- 
nounced for the 4th January, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Messrs. Cocks and Co. give the 
use of the rooms, and a number of good singers, 
among them Madame Sherringtop, give their 
services on the occasion. 

THE progress of the ‘Society for the Pro- 
duction of Unperformed (Choral) Masterpieces ” 
will be watched with interest by all musical 
people. The opening rehearsals have already 
been held at the place appointed-—the Lower 
Room, Exeter Hall—and the society announces 
Cherubini’s Requiem Mass as thefixst work to 
be studied. e cannot help remarking, how- 
over, that in one cardinal point a great mistake 
has been made. The promoters advertise for 500 
voices! We should have thought that experi- 
ence had sufficiently shown the futility of 
attempting anything serious with monster 
choirs of amateurs. This society,. by the very 


nature of its attempt, must have musicians | 


@élite. Only accomplished singers—speakin 
with reference to the common amateur standar 
—can be got to sing unfamiliar ‘“classical’’ 
music respectably after a few rehearsals, and 
these will, not sing in multitudes. It is not 
worth the while of a decent singer to make 
himself, evening after evening, the five-hundredth 
fraction of a vocal machine. The engagement to 
attend, in such a choir, means only, ‘‘ I will 
come when I’ve nothing better to do,” This 
works pretty well when the music sung is what 
nine out of ten already know by heart ; but it 
will never do for ‘‘ unperformed masterpieces.” 
A choir setting before itself this object must have 
its work made interesting and pleasant ; and is 
it interesting or pleasant to sing for a whole even- 
ing without hearing the music which you help 
to produce? For that, in effect, is the fate of 
every unit in a monster choir. If there are 120 
basses, every man hears nothing but the roaring 
of his 119 neighbours. But that is not music. 
One may get a better notion of Cherubini’s 
Requiem, or any other masterpiece, by stum- 
bling through it, however feebly, with four 
voices over a pianoforte, than by thus helping to 
murder it in a monster chorus. The only 
way that we can imagine of effectively doing what | 
the ‘‘ Concordia” is trying to do, is to form | 
a small choir, numbering, say, from sixty 


THE performance of ‘‘ Martha” at the Theatre 
Lyrique is spoken of as a great success. A piece 
80 pily suited to the French taste—as was 

roved by its success at the Italiens—eould 

ardly fail to satisfy when done in the verna- 
cular. Mdlle. Nillson, the Danish soprano, 
whose powers ought to suit the = admirably, 
is the Lady Henrietta, and M. y the Plun- 
kett. 


THe Italian Opera at Paris has just been 
made the habitation of a musical and artistic 
club, called the “Cercle Philharmonique.” This 
society has entered into an arrangement with 
the manager, M. Bagier, by which it is to have 
at its disposal the whole of the resources of the 
place, its foyer, library, &c., with free ad- 
mission for the members to all the performances. 
The subscription to this agreeable club is 16/. a- 
year. 


ApmiRERs of ballet-dancing who go to Paris 
may be interested to know that an advanced 
type of that kind of entertainment is to be seen 
at the Théatre Duchatelet, the neighbour and 
architectural twin of the Théatre Lyrique. 
The managers advertised a little while back for 
‘* 300 pretty girls.” Having procured the re- 
quired number, pretty or otherwise, they have 
been exhibiting them to the public in a con- 
dition so nearly approaching nudity as to shock 
even the sensibilities of the police. An edict 
has consequently been issued, ordering the 
adoption of less Paradisiacal fashions. 














THE DRAMA. 





THE MASTER OF RAVENSWOOD. 


HE story of the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor” 
has been so often presented to the public as 

to permit them to assume that it has exhausted 
its novelty in whatever form it might be rendered. 
In drama, in opera, and even in burlesque, the 
romance has been constantly re-appearing. Still 
we are not surprised that Mr. Fechter, probably 
the most brilliant of stage heroes in our modern 





day, should have conce:ved the propriety of re- 
viving a character like the Master of Ravens- 
wood, surrounded with so much dramatic interest. 
The play, as produced at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Saturday night, might be considered by persons 
familiar with stage representations during the 
last twenty or thirty years to be a free alteration 
of the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” as adapted by 
Mr. John William Calcraft, and performed in 
Edinburgh some very long time ago, when the 
adapter himself played Edgar Ravenswood ; Mr. 
Murray, the Scotch manager, Craigengelt ; and 
Mr. Mackay (the favourite Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
of Sir Walter Scott), Caleb Balderstone. For, 
with certain emendations, alterations, and ad- 
ditions, it is pretty nearly the same. Dramatists, 
however, who draw upon novels for their works, 
can scarcely avoid comeidence in language and 
incidents in their respective treatments. The 
present drama is in nine tableaux, and before 
dealing with the merits of the production, it 
may be well to refer to the events illustrated in 
it, that the reader may judge for himself how 
far they depart from the original story. The 
first scene is at the Mermaiden’s Well, which is 
marked by the saving by Edgar Ravenswood of 
the lives of Sir William and Lucy Ashton. We 
are next introduced to the gate of Wolf’s Crag, 

the Master's last home, where the duel between 
Edgar and Hayston of Bucklaw takes place. The 
interior of the o!d castle is then revealed, and the 
Master's faithful servant, Caleb, displays his alle- 

giance to the ancient house in his clumsy endea- 

vours toconceal the poverty of theplace. Theready 
lies, the loud commands to imaginary servitors, 

and the contrivances by which he avoids the supply 

of the viands which he has previously invited the 











to eighty, of really effective singers, admitted 
only after passing a strict test of efficiency. 
Let such a choir set to work in however 
obscure a way, and practice some one great 
masterpiece till they can perform it respect- 
ably, and they will soon have no difficulty 
in finding effective recruits. Then, if they limit 
their numbers to one hundred or so, and are re- 
solute in expelling dawdlers, they need not fear 
having an abundant choice of good singers to fill 
all vacancies. We wish nothing but good to the 
new society. Its object is a capital — ; and it 
is young enough, we thope, to get off the wrong 
track on which i memate, ean started. 
Mr. CHARLES ADAMs is gone to sing the 

of Vasco at the Royal ra of Madrid. 
Signor Mario has been engaged at the same 
theatre. 





— to take, are among the gems of this scene. 
ere, driven by a storm, come Sir William 
Ashton and Lucy, and here is the first love-shaft 
sent home, and tlie key of friendship turned to 
lock up the animosities of the past. Returning 
to the Mermaiden’s Well, we have the love de- 
clarations of Hdyar and Lucy, and the exchange 
of the pieces of gold coin which are to serve as 
emblems of their mutual affection. The bright- 
ness of their future is dimmed, however, by the 
prophecy of the old blind woman, Alice—- 

When the last Lord of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride 
To woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 


He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s Flow; 
And the name shall be lost for evermo’e— 


who looks with dismay on the union of the two 
houses. At Girni House, in a conversa- 


| 


swaggerer, Captain Craigengelt, we hear of the 
i. of ane from Hayston to Lucy 
As Following this, we are shown the 
ancient hall of Ravenswood, now inthe possession 
of the Ashton family ; and the reception of 
Hayston as the favoured suitor for the d of 
Lucy. In this scene, which is famous for the 
annihilation of the ho of Edgar, and the 
sacrifice of his betrothed, i is, perhaps, the finest 
series of situations in the piece. Fo by her 
mother, Lucy betrays herself into the match 
with Hayston. In the chapel cloisters, Xdgar 
is made aware of the beguilement of his love, 
and, in the midst of the ceremony of the hasty 
marriage, tears his plighted one away. A chase 
after him brings us to the Kelpie’s Flow, where 
the prophecy is fulfilled, and the Master 
and Lucy perish in the quicksands of the fatal 
stream. In the Edinburgh version, Ravenswood 
kills himself in the hall of his ancestors, and 
falls by the dead body of Lucy. So far, there- 
fore, as stage effect is concerned, the drowning 
in the Kelpie’s Flow is certainly an improve- 
ment. Since the interest commencing with the 
first tableau does not flag for an imstant, the 
drama may be said to be exceedingly well-con- 
structed. An audience will see nothing more 
strikingly pathetic on the stage than in the scene 
where Hdgar accuses his distracted lover with 
the unfaithfulness of her vows, nor more thrilling 
broken-heartedness than that exhibited by Lucy, 
when she receives the bitter reproaches of: him 
for whom her love could never die. The acting 
of Mr. Fechter as the Master, and Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq as Lucy, was a Be rb. The love- 
making at the Mermaiden’s was exquisitely 
tender, and no one half so well as Mr. Fechter 
could invest it with that grace and natural feel- 
ing necessary to make such scenes attractive in 
a male point of view. Mr. Fechter’s denuncia- 
tions to Lucy were marked by consummate taste 
in their delivery, and the heart would be hard 
indeed, did it not feel touched by the apparant 
justice of them ; but all sympathies culminated 
in Miss Leclercq, whose acting required no 
words. No one could doubt the sincerity 





of Lucy's grief and distraction at the 
phrenzied charges, and the expressions withal of 
unalterable affection of her lover ; and when the 
old pieces are exch her spirit, which has 
n tampered with, and held down by the iron 
determination of her mother, Lady Ashton, 
breaks away entirely, and the hysterical and 
half-witted laugh conveys too mee - in- 
fluences which have controlled her. e intro- 
duction of the character of Alice gives to us the 
opportunity of seeing onee more an old public 
favourite, Mrs. Ternan, but it in no way assists 
the development or interest of the piece. The 
rophecy would have carried sufficient weight 
rom the lips of Caleb alone. However, this is 
a question of taste, and Mr. Fechter, or Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, is responsible for it. Mr. 
Herman Vezin was a manly Hayston of Bucklaw. 
Mr. Widdicomb’s personation of the pancayen, | 
coward, Captain Craigengelt, was humorous an 
free from e tion. Of the other characters, 
we may say that Ca/ebcould not be in better hands 
than Mr. Emery’s, and that Mr. Jordan and 
Miss Elsworthy ted with fit 

















tion between » and the Bobadil-Pistol 
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Sir William and Lady Ashton. With a little 
clerical moderation Mr. Raymond’s Bide-the-Bent 
will be more respectfully received in the future 
than on the first night. We were afraid that 
Mr. Raymond, desirous of ing something 
of a small part, was about to follow in the steps 
of a certain supernumerary who it is said once 
went on the stage to declaim :— 
My lord, the banquet waits, 

and being somewhat dissatisfied with the only 
opportunity thus offered to him of distinguishing 
himself, proceeded to add— 

The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, &., 
and was not permitted to continue his views upon 
so important a subject. 

Our notice of the production of this drama 
would be imperfect were we to omit reference to 
the scenery of Mr. T. Grieve, for to this, as 
much as to the acting, is the success of 
night to be attributed. More beautiful or more 
appropriate scenery never was set to piece ; 
and the Meraiien’s Well, the Wolf's Crag, 
Ravenswood Hall, and the Kelpie’s Floware the 
conceptions of a thorough artist. Tosum up, the 
** Master of Ravenswood” should repay to Mr. 
Fechter the liberal outlay of art and money 
which has been made upon it. 
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Now ready price 4s., or 13s. 4d. annually, post free, No. 12 for 
be, ” JANUARY, 1866, ‘ 


The Anthropological Review. 


ConTenTs. 

ON THE COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY or nmre- 
LAND AND WALES. By D. Macxiyrosn, F.G.S, (With 
Illustrations.) 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 

THE SECRET OF HEGEL. 

SKULLS OF THE CAROLINE ISLANDERS. (With Illustra- 
tions.) 

CELTO-TEUTONIC AND SLAVO-SARMATIAN RACES. 

NILSSON ON THE BRONZE AGE. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. By R. S. Cuarnock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A, 

THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


THE 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON 


ConTarns— 
rt of An’ logical Papers read at the Birmingham 
eeting of the Brit Association, by C. Carter e, 
F.G.S. On the Archaic Anthropology of the Zetland Isla: 
by James Hunt, Ph.D., he gag on Asironoeg 
Investigations in the Zetland Isles, by Ralph Tate, F.G.5.— 
On Permanence of Anthropological by J. Beddoe, 
M.D., M.A.—On Cannibalism in Europe, by R. S. Charnock, 
Ph.D., ¥.S.A. 





THE 
POPULAR MAGAZINE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


ConTarins— 
a Practical Science—The Wilful 


nal Races—The Negro Revoit in 
Massacre— Race 


the N 
Leet Club—Reviews of Memoirs of Anthropological 
Society: The Irish People—Notes and Queries. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, No. 1 of 


The Contemporary Review, 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A MONTH. 
CoyTENTs :— 
I. RITUALISM AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 
By Bensamin Straw. 


Il. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED—SIR 
WILLIAM HAMILTON AND JOHN STUART 


MILL. 
Ill. MODERN GREECE. By E. H. Beever. 
IV. INDIAN QUESTIONS. 
V. ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts on Christian Art. By 
the Rev. Ro. St. Joun Tyrwuirt. 
VI. EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. 
VIL. DR. PUSEY ON THE PROPAET DANIEL, By the 
Rev. J. J. Srewart Perowne. 
VIII. SUNDAY. By the Rev. E. H, Prucwrrrr, M.A, 
IX. NOTICES OF BOOKS 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand; and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 
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The Art-Journal. 


The PART for JANUARY, 1866, price 2s. 6d., will contain tle 
following 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
I. THE ORPHAN. By P. Licurroor, after T. Farp, R.A. 
II. ics 3 eemmmiaiasebeames By C. H. Jeens, after R. Gaviy, 
». 


lll, THE SLEEP OF SORROW AND THE DREAM OF 
JOY. By R. W. Sropart, after R. Monrt. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I. JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—The Cestus of Aglaia. 


. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.—Liber Memorialis. 
I, On the Artistic Observation of Nature. 


. WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A.—Glass: its Manufacture 
and Examples. I. Ancient Glass, with 17 Examples. 


. MRS. BURY PALLISER.—Historic Devices and Badges. 
Ill. The Medici, with 17 Illustrations. 


V. JAMES DAFFORNE.—Modern Painters of Belgium. 
I. Nicaise de Keyser, with Copies from Three of his 


Works. 
VI. REV. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A.—The Albert Chape! 
in Windsor Castle. 
VU, 8S. C. HALL, F.S.A., AND MRS. HALL.—The Authors 
of the Age. XIV. Robert Southey, with 5 Engravings. 
VIIlL. A SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD ENGRAVING, with a 
Specimen Production. 
IX. BORDEAUX AND ITS ART EXHIBITION OF 1865 
X. ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
XI. ART IN GOLD. 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
PICTORIAL MOSAIC DECORATIONS FOR THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
XIV. WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
&e., &e. 


XI. 
XIII, 


OF 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


——-- 


Names of the  peneipel Writers who will contribute to the 47t- 
Journal for 1866: John Ruskin, M.A.; Peter Cunningham, 
F.S.A. ; William Chaffers, F.S.A.; Mrs. Bury Palliser; Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall; J. Beavington Atkinson; Rev. E. L. Cutts, M.A. ; 
James Dafforne ; Philip Gilbert Hamerton; Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A.; Dr. Crace Calvert, F.R.S.; F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. ; 
Henry Murray, F.8.A.; W. P. Bayley; Rev. Charles Boutell, 


:s I, P.S.A. 
Mite Line E avings to be published in the series for the en- 
suing year will 


from paintings and sculpture by the following 
celebrated artists: W. P. Frith, R.A. ; I We : r, R.A. ; ci 
R. Herbert, R.A.; W. E. Frost, R.A.; J. H. Fo ey, R.A.; J. 
Philip, R.A. ; P. F. Poole, R.A. ; A. Elmore, R.A.; F. R. Lee, 
R.A. ; F. Goodhall, R.A.; T. 8. Cooper, R.A.; 'T. Faed, R.A. : 
R. Gavin, R.S.A.; J. N. Pato S.A.; J. C. Miller; W. 
Hemsley; J. H. S. Mann; W. W. Storey; R. Monti; J. Ed- 
wards ; J. Durham; C, Baxter; G. Halse; H. Bright; J. F. 
Herring ; and others, 


London: VIRTUE & ©O., 26 Ivy Lane. 








On Ist January, price 2s., 


The Fortnightly Review. 


No. XVI. 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
ConTeNTs : 
AUGUSTE COMTE. By the Epiror. 


BELTON ESTATE. Chaps. XXXI., XXXII. 
TROLLOPE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JAVA. By Sir Joun Bowrrne. 


AMERICA, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. By Moncvre J). 
Conway. 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. By Jouyn Densis. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY RECONCILED 
PRAYER, By Marmion Savace. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION, By Freperic Harrison 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

VARIA. By the Eprror. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. By J. S. Warsow, A. R. Varpy, Jonx 
Dennis, and the Eprror. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 


By Antuoxy 


IN 





Now ready, price One Shilling, the JANUARY No. of 


The Month. 
Conrents : 

I. BETLEHEM. 

Il. THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS.—1. 
Ill. A JACOBITE TUAST. 
IV. BOOK-HAWKING AND POPULAR LITERATURE 
V. THE LEGEND OF OLD MISERY. 
VI. LE PAYS DE GAVOT. 


VII. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
OXONIAN.—3. Balliol under Dr. Jenkyns. 


VILI. CARDINAL POLE AND THE ANGLICAN ORDINAL. 
1X. NEW YEAR'S NIGHT. 


X. GREECE IN THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF 
THE WORLD. 


XI. THE POEMS OF ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
XIL. THE WINDECK FAMILY. Chaps. 3 to 7. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6., 


Journal of the Statistical Society 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Vol. XXVIII. Part IV. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross. 
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In January, 1866, will be commenced a New Tale, entitled 


MIRE ABES 








Now issued in cloth elegant, price Nine Shillings, 


The VOLUME for 1865 of 


CHAMBERS’S 


JOURNAL, 








MESSRS, CHAMBERS’S SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 





Chambers’s Encyclopedia : A Dictionary of 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PrEoPLE. Of this work Seven 
Volumes have been issued. 

Published Weekly, at 14d.; Monthly, at 7d.; and in Volumes, at 9s. each. 


£@ Illustrated by hundreds of Wood Engravings, and by Maps 
beautifully printed in Colours. 


The Book of Days. A Miscellany of Popular 


Antiquities in connexion with the Calendar, including Anecdote, 
Biography, and History ; Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of 
Human Life and Character. Edited by Ropert CuambBers, LL.D. 


Two Volumes, price One Guinea. 


Elaborately Illustrated by quaint Wood Engravings. 

‘* There is, in truth, a rich supply OF trtvestainmant in ito pages. Let 
the reader get the volumes of Mr. Chambers for himself ; he must be of 
a peculiar’ temperament if he does not find in them lasting sources of 
pleasure.” —Times, December 28, 1864, 








The Cyclopedia of English Literature. New 
Edition. Edited by Roperr CuamsBers, LL.D. A Critical and 
Biographical History of English Writers in all departments of 
Literature ; illustrated by specimens of their Writings, and nume- 
rous Wood Engravings. 

In 2 Volumes, 16s. 





The Pictorial Bible. A New and Improved 


Issue. This work is splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 
Woodcuts, and Maps, with numerous Notes by Jonn KurTo, 








D.D., F.S.A. 
In 4 Volumes, cloth lethered, at .......ccccccccccccscccccccccecesecs £1 16 O 
—y , morocco, or calf extra, gilt edges......1...0.00 312 0 
The Gallery of Geography. A Pictorial and 


Descriptive Tour of the World. By the Rev. T. Mriner. LIlus- 
trated by 354 high-class Wood Engravings, 6 Steel Engravings, and 
12 Maps, beautifully printed in Colours. The work is accompanied 
by an elaborate Index. 


In 1 or 2 Volumes, price One Guinea. 


Shakespeare's Works. Chambers’s Household 


Edition, purged of all Impurities and Objectionable Phrases, and 
admirably adapted for being read aloud in Family Circles and 
Schools ; with Fateoduetions and Copious Notes. Edited by RoBert 
CARRUTHERS and WILLIAM CHAMBERS. [Illustrated by KEELEY 
HALSWELLE. Post 8vo. 

In 10 Volumes, cloth, at 30s. 








Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Reforma- 


tion to the Rebellion in 1745. Edited by Ropert Cuampers, LL.D. 
In 3 Vols., demy 8vo. Second Edition. Price 40s. 





MESSRS. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Chambers’s Narrative Series of Standard Reading 
BOOKS. The latest Editions now ready. (In Six Books.) 





Chambers’s Readings in English Prose. Price 








Two Shillings. 
Chambers’s Readings in English Poetry. Price 
Two Shillings. 
Chambers’s Useful Hand-books. Sixpence each. 
At Press. 





Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Enter- 
TAINING TRACTS, in Weekly Numbers at a Penny each, are 
being prepared for Republication. New and Improved Issue. 





Chambers’s Historical Questions and Answers. ° 


Price Half-a-Crown. 





Chambers’s Questions and Answers in British 
HISTORY are just issued. Price One Shilling. 





Nearly 


Chambers’s Miscellaneous Questions. 
Ready. 





Chambers’s Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 
and ANSWERS (completing the Work) are in the Press. Price 
4s. 6d. 





Chambers’s Readings in English Literature. 
(Prose and Poetry.) Will appear immediately. 


Etymology. By Dr. Granam, of Edinburgh. 


New and entirely Recast Edition. Price Two Shillings. 








Electricity. By Dr. Frerevsoy, of Edinburgh. 
Brought down to the present time. Amply Illustrated. In the 
Press. 





Script Wall-Sheets. Nos. 1 and 2 Ready; the 


others in Preparation. 





Farm Book-keeping. By W. Inglis. Nearly 
Ready. 





Just Pub- 


Ready Reckoner. Price Sixpence. 


lished. 





&2" The Publishers—with a discretionary power reserved—will forward Specimen Copies of their 
Educational Works to Teachers and Managers of Schools, Gratis and Post-free, upon 
application to 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 1 
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Vol. III., now ready, price 16s., free by post. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 





OF LONDON. 
ate of the Anthropo- Observations on the Skeleton 
noes ety of Paris. fe Bottentot. By Jeffries 
= ers Tous Force and Matter. ‘ vyeee, & 
Races of the Old World. Brainand atind 


Prehistoric Times 
rie Swyenonomy of the Hand. 
n pol ogy an e British 


a Characteristics of the 
cient and Modern Celt 


ion. 
Daniel Wilso Miscellanea ‘Anthro logica. 
. Miscellanea An ~~ JOURNAL OF THE ‘Ae ol 
The Science of Religions. LocicaL Society: Carter 


‘The Plurality of the Human Blake. Report on ‘Anthro 
Race, pology at Bath. Captain 
Zimm urton. Notes on Certain 
Mythologic Tales of South Matters connected with the 
Afri and of the Esqui- Dahomans. Pritchard on 
maux In Greenland. Viti and its Inhabitants. 
Barnard Davis on the Nean- 

derthal Skull. Laing on 
7 Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness. Roberts and 


ermann’s l’Homme. 


e Anthro- eke on mltvacep in Shet- 

pologi Sovlety of Paris. _—- y on Kent's 
Farewell Dinner to Captain ok. rts on Pre- 
Burton. historic Hut Circles. (With 
Correspondence. a Plate.) Bird on uli 
ee cme News. near Cheltenham. Proceed. 


sr * dimen Pseudo-Philo- ings at the General Anni- 
versary Meeting. Presi- 


"3 n to dent’s 
yrand tho: His Address. Election 


i in India. Lund 


k on hilisin 
a Monkey. bt Bae — 


Lesyes.0 the N ‘ea- 
cock on a Bill oxhume 


Bunsen on Biblical’ Ethno- 
the Prospects of an 
at Pavenham. Mackenzi 
SSS ce on Fetish Worship in Bayt. 
Shortt om the f 
in History. on the Dervishes and 
On the Barly Histo History of Man- Haig Pt pani Asia. 
m,n tion of two Peruvian 
Prehistoric Annals of Scot- the Inhabitants of Viti. 
erson and Blake on 
am Burnard 
Medisaval Travelling in South Gam Pg - Mh. Suc- 
cesses. The Bishop of Natal 
Seemann on 
kimo Land. 


of.isee 
Anthropologica. Wearers” of India. Vam 
Mummies. Pritchard on 
Bodltion on FHiamenity Remains from Keiss, Win 
Ancient Scul i “ 
fed Maske. P- wood Reade on Missonaries 
on Efforts. of are 
Western 





TRUBNER & 00., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Recently published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Sketches from the Life of the 


CHARLES SMITH aay. late Fellow of Trinity 
Gilg. Cambri Neer gk Sepeponneat, Lipaniaebire 
of Lincoln © Cath By the Rev. CLaupe 
Sarre Bin,  M .A., Curate of Clareborough, Retford, 


“It is seldom that we have pave Tend (y- a pleasantly written 

as that of y pepe many of our 

will be tem to net into charming k for 
Advocate, 


th 
okt PRE BEE 








and his memoir to our readers.”— 


+ a more inte table biography has seldom 
fallen into our hands. absorb the ae r till he reaches 
the last pa ge.”—Our ms. Fireside 


London: JAMES NISBET &.CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


NEW WORK BY BLIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Diamond Dust. cone Ollected by 


“ A rich and varied a —Morning Star. 


idea worth ithe having’ sparkles before” Sou "with sadn 
ue Spar. fore you wit 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 


Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Price Is., 


What Food to Eat. By W. W. 


Ingianp, M.D., late of H.M. ee ya 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., S., cnt ty, Eeongregations supplied at 
a reduced rate), 


The Augustine H Book. 
al 
Lang nosis bes p ewe compiled upon the ponsiple laid 
hymn be addressed tu God. 


igre oi book Sule haa Goel tom compiled on this, 


Bymns should be praise addressed to God one would 
not expect to find doubted y yet practically this rule has been 
t ."—Quarterly Review. 








—_ 








London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Fscp, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 





“We have lent the volume to a , and she declares that 
never found so many ‘nice FA dy hg wre = 


“ It wili all classes, and at all 

at all seasons, be 
welcome. .. . pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, ling.”— 


a 
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TO BOOK SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, in 2 Vols., crown 8yo, price 16s., 


DOCTOR 


K E M P: 


THE STORY OF A LIFE WITH A _ BLEMISH. 





** Mark if his birth make any difference. ”—Dryden. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 





On January Ist, 1866, price 6d., the First Number of 
THE PULPIT ANALYST. 


A Monthly Magazine — for Preachers, Students, and 
eachers. 


Edited by Josern Parker, D.D. 
ConvTENTs :— 
I. NOTES UPON DIVINE REVELATION AS RELATED 
TO HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS AND EXPERIENCE. 
By the Eprror. 
Il. OUR DUTY TO THE ERRING. By Enocn Mettor, M.A. 


lll. A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT—MATTHEW. 


1V. NOTES ON HABAKKUK. By ProfessorA Newrn, 


V. AN INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION OF THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN. Part I. By Professor T. D. Haut, M.A. 


Vl. THE CRITIC. F. W. Rosperrson. 





THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXXV., price 6s., for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


I, RICHARD COBDEN. 
Il- EPIDEMICS. 
Ill. MISS BERRY—HER FRIENDS AND HERTIMES. 
IV. SINAIL. 
V. LORD PALMERSTON, 
VI. RELIGION IN LONDON. 
Vil. INDUCTIVE THEOLOGY. 
VILL. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
IX. EPILOGUE ON BOOKS, 





London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Elegantly bound, and with numerous Illustrations, price 5s., 


OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BENAIAH: a Tale of the Ca aptivity. 


Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. Tllus 


By Mrs. Wess, Author of ‘* Naomi,” &c. 


Edition, with Twelve Coloured and numerous other INustrations. Elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. gilt edges. 


1 
2 
3. COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. New 
+ 


THE BUTTERFLY’S GOSPEL, and other Stories. 


By Freprixka Bremer. 


Translated by Marearetr Howrrr. With Engravings. In square 16mo, cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 


5. CHILDHOOD IN INDIA; or, English Children in the East. 


A Narrative for the 


Young, founded on Fact. By the Wire or an Orricgr. With Engravings. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
6. TOSSED ON THE WAVES: a Story of Young Life. By Epwin Hopper. In crown 


8vo, 6s. cloth. 


7. THE JUNIOR CLERK : 


Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


a Tale of City Life. 


By Epwix Hopper. Second 


8. BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS ; or, The Blind Boy of Dresden and his 


Friends: a Story from Germany. Toned paper, 3s. 6d. cloth elegant, with a Frontispiece. 


MARY AND HER MOTHER: 


Scriptural Stories for Children. 


Fifth Edition. 


18mo, With Engravings «4 4 Dvomtieniaaa_% fd cloth sil+ 


10. DRAPER’S BIBLE STORY-BOOK. 
cloth gilt. 


13th Edition, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 





London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Ready on January 6, No. 1, price 2d., of the New Journal, entitled 


THE WORKING MAN: 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 





SUMMARY OF SUBJECTS. 


1. The Workshops of the World, and 
their Contents 


2. The Artist Workman. 
3. Industrial Exhibitions. 


4. The Working Man’s Means of Educa- 
tion and Self-Improvement. 
5. The Working Man at Home. 


Habitations—Food—Clothing—Chidren’s Health and Education. 
6. Unhealthy Trades and Occupations. 


7. Working Men’s Clubs. 


8. Investment of Savings—Provision for 
Sickness, Old Age, and Death. 


9. The Working Man’s Recreations. 


The Club—Phe Public House—Exhibitions: a: Sunes, and 
Galleries of Art—Railway Excursions—Cheap Pleasures—Cheap 
Dining Halls. 


10. The Working Man’s Library. 


Description of the.best Trade Manuals and Text Books. 


11. Wages, Disputes, Strikes, Lock-outs. 


Trades’ Unions—Trades’ Customs—Master and Operative— 
Wages—Apprentices—Arbitrations. 


12. Co-operation. 


Reports of Progress—Suggestions for the Extension of Co- 
operation, 


13. The Labour Market and Emigration. 


At Home—In the Colonies—In Foreign Countries, 





14. Prizes. 
Prizes offered to Workmen—Prizes awarded. 
15, Leaders and Short Essays on Topics 
of Current Interest. 


16. State of Trade. 
17. Legal Questions—New Acts. 


Law of Dismissal—Council cf Conciliation, &c., &c. 


18. Lectures at Home and Abroad, 
19. New Inventions and Patents. 


Every new invention possessing claims to special notice, 
illustrated. 
20. Scientific Essays. 


1. Insolvable Problems — Perpetual Motion—Squaring the 
a ge ey rial Navigation—The Philesopher’s Stone. 
The Motive Powers.—Animal Foree—Wind—Water—Steam 
_ Mixed Gases— Ether—Ammonia—Gunpowder—Gun Cotton— 
Heated Air—Compressed Air, &c., &c. 


21. Biographies of Worki Men who 
have Risen. my 


22. Chemistry and its Application to 
Arts and Manufactures. 


23. The History of Discovery and In- | 


vention. 
24. Curious Facts in Science and Art. 


Anecdotes—Good Thoughts—Poetry. 


25. Useful Recipes, Formulz, Tables, &c. 


Secrets of the Arts—New Processes. 


26. Correspondence. 
Answers to Queries—Discussions on General Topics, &c. 





“THE WORKING MAN,” consisting of Sixremn Forro Paces, will be published every 
Saturday, price Twopence. 


The Publishers will be happy to forward any desired number of Prospectuses to those who may 
wish to aid the objects of this Journal. 





London: CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. TROLLOPE. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY will contain the commencement of 


“THE CLAVERINGS.” 


By MR. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Framley Parsonage,” ‘*The Small House at Allington,” &c. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





W. M. THACKERAY. 





THE 


SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


By MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


One Shilling. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 





GUILLEMIN’S THE HEAVENS. An 


Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. Imperial 
8vo, with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs and Wood- 
cuts), 31s. 6d, [In a@ few days. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 
of NATURAL HISTORY. A New Series. 2 Vols., post 
8vo, Iustrations, 21s. 


TIMBS’S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 


2 Vols., 21s. 





PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES 
LAMB: His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. Imperial 
16mo, with Portrait, 


FLORENCE MARRS ATS NEW 


NOVEL, “WOMAN agai o'w=16. nost Svo. 


_—— 


MAJOR PETER, By the Author of 


“Lord Lynn’s Wife,” and “Lady Flavia.” In 3 Vols, 
post Svo, 





JENNY BELL. A Novel by the Author 


of “Bella Donna,” and *‘ Never Forgotten.” 3 Vols. 
(Immediately. 





EMMELINE LOTT’S HAREM LIFE 
LIFE in EGYPT and CONSTANTINOPLE. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. 21s. . 


MISS BYRE’S OVER the PYRENEES 


INTO SPAIN. 


ADMIRAL COLLIER’S PRANCE on 
the HVE of the GREAT REVOLUTION. $vo, Portrat, 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S HOW WILL 


END? A Novel. 2nd Edition. 3 Vols. 


THE CYPRESSES. A Novel. By the 


Author of ** Caste,” and “‘ Mr. Arle.” 2 Vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW PICTURES FOR COTTAGE 
WALLS. 


SupJects :-— 
TRAWLING BY NIGHT. 





THE HAYFIELD. 
THE CORNFIELD. THE STORM. 
THE STRAWYARD. THE BIRD'S NEST. 
These Pictures are printed In Colours from Original Drawings 
by eminent Artists. 
Price, on Sheet .. each Os. 6d. 


In Glazed Frames. . tink BS. 
» InGilt Frames... oe . > oo 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt back, red edges, price 2s. 6d., 


COLTON’S (Rev. C. C.) LACON ; or, 


Many Things in Few Words. Carefully Edited, and 
Arranged Alphabetically according to the Subjects. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


SMITH’S (ALBERT) STRUGGLES 


and ADVENTURES of CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE at 
HOME and ABROAD. Illustrated with 27 Original Plates, 
by John Leech. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 











13 Great Maruporoven Srreeert. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture and 
Captivity. nf W.C. J. Morns. 2 Vols, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 21s. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL. The 


Record of a Life of Active Service. Major-General Sir 
Tuomas Seaton, K.C.B, 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1866. Under the Especial Patronage 
of Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 35th 
Edition. 1 Vol. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
21s. 6d., handsomel} bound, gilt edges. 


_ THE NEW NOVELS. 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 


“ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 Vols. 
“A most interesting story, exceedingly well told.”—Star. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


* John Halifax.” 2 Vols. (Jan. &. 


rHE CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 Vols. 


“The Clyffards.has very considerable merits. It is a very 
readable novel, written in a good style.—Saturday Review. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 Vols. 
CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 


Mrs. Mars. 3 Vols. 





MONEY: 


A NOVEL. 
By AMELIA B. EL WARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 
In 3 Vols. [ Ready. 
MAXWELL DREWITT: 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” &c. 
3 Vols. [Ready this day. 


RUNNING THE 
GAUNTLET: 


A NOVEL. 
By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “ Broken to Harness,” &c. 
3 Vols. [Ready this day. 


THE OLD LEDGER: a Novel in 3 Vols. 


By G. M. Srravss. [Ready this day. 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS : a 


Series of Essays. From the Saturday Review, revised by 
the Aupee., In 1 Vol., handsomely prinfed and bevelled 
oards, 7s, 6d. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 6s. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above in size and price, 


GEORGE GEITH. By Author of “Maxwell Drewitt.” 6s. 


TOO MUCH ALONE, By the Author of “City and 
Suburb.” 6s. 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. Author of “George 
Geith.” 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 6s. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of “Theo. Leigh.” 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 
BORDER AND BASTILE. “ Author of “Maurice Dering.” 6s, 
SWORD AND GOWN. Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 
SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By Greonrce Avévusrvs Sata. 6s 
ARNOLD'S LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 7s. 64. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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THE ARGOSY, No.2. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Number for January is now ready, containing— 
I. GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuarces Reape, Author of 
ve wn Too Late to Mend.”—Chap’ IV., V., 
Il. ON WATCHING FOR THE NEXT THING. By 
Marruew Browne. 
Ill. A JOURNEY REJOURNEYED. (Concluded) By 
Grorer MacDona.p. 
1V. CIVITAS DEI. By Writ ALiienam. 
V. THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS. By Crroverxe B—— 
VL. THE EARL OF QUARTERDECK: A New-Old Ballad. 
VIL. A HIDDEN TREASURE, By Mrs, Ourenanr. 
VIIl. HERO: A Metamorphosis. By Curisrixa G. Rossertr. 
IX. WINTERING AT ETRETAT. By Jouwn Bayaks. 
X. NEW YEAR’S DAY AT WINDSOR, 1327. By Heyry 
KINGSLEY. 
XI. ARTIST AND MODEL: A London Idyll. By Ronerr 
BucHANAN. 
XIL. THE ARGOSY’S LOG. By Jason Jones. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
Howse, Ludgate Hit! 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOK, 
PICTURES of SOCIETY, GRAVE and 


GAY: comprising One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from 
Pictures by J. E. Miuuais, R.A., F. W. Pick erserut, R.A. ; 
Cc. W Corps, R.A.; J. D. Warsox, Georce Tuomas, J. C 
Horsuzy, &c. Printed with Tints on the best cream 
paper. Illustrated by the Pens of Popular Authors, in- 
cluding Mrs. 8S. C. Haut, T. K. Hervey, Barry Cornwatt, 
Tom Hoop, Epwarp Lewix, Nort Jongs, Curnerrr Bepe, 
Author of “The Gentle Life,” Waurer Tuorxavry, &c. 
Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR A CHILD. 


THE DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. 
of DR. WATTS. A New and very choice Edition. Illus- 
trated with 100 Woodcuts in the first style of art, from 
Original Designs by Eminent Artists; e ved by J. D. 
Cooper. Printed on the best white paper by Clay. Small 
4to, 7s. 6d. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 











ILLUSTRATED BY THE NEW METHOD OF ETCHING. 


THE PLEASURES of MEMORY. By 
Samvet Rogers. Illustrated with whinge a 
from the Artist’s own Etchings upon giass. Small . 
handsomely bound, price 5s, 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
THE FROG’S PARISH CLERK, and his 


Adventures in Foreign Lands. Tuomas Ancuer. With 
20 Llustrations, beau! prin on toned paper. Im- 
perial lémeo, vivo, gilt price 5s, 


THE GREAT FUN TOY-BOOKS. 
A Series of Bight New Sh Story- for Yi 
People. By Tomas Hoop Twowss Ancurr. Eac 
ipusteabed by 1. be a on well-known Great 

ctures. n ours, with an appropriate 
Cover by Charles Bennett. 
5. Master Mischief. 


1. Artistic bur. 
6. The Live Rocking-Horse, 


2. Hop, Skip, and Jump. 
3. The House for Dolly. 7. Cherry-Colour Cat. 


4. Grandmamma’s Spectacles. 8. Cousin Nelly’s Cat. 

A Specimen List of Illustrated Books sent on receipt 5 
Postage Stamps. aust 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Ludgate Hill. 


ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY. 








rice 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the Cheapest 
Popular Edition of a work on = yeh 
This va vory romarkablo book ; and, veer aoee 
. sa very remarkable book ; unless 
misunderstand both him and his book, the wathor tsoneat tien, 
men of whom great nations do well to be proud.”—Spectator. 


Also, full of Mlustrations and well bound, 
Life and Adventures with the Indians. By George Catlin 
Captain Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. lith "Rat: 
L le 
The Vo of the Constance, and the Narrati 
3 By Mary ole. ts ve of the Fox. 
ac nther ; or, a *s Adventures am: 
‘by sir L ey ba ong the Red Skins. 
Golden r: a Story of New England 
aa oe —_ Weeds. ™ ongeine. Sy te 
ventures in the W rom the Leather Tales 
of J. F. Cooper. 5a. opens 
Stories of the Sea. From Cooper’s Naval Novels. Ss. 
Life at Stanton Grange. By Rev. C. J. Atkinson. is. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Ludgate Hil! 








8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s., 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
A matory of the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline 
of the Chief Seminaries of in ; including 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, Charterhouse 
Notices of Distingtaahed Seog” Be Weve Seimiee 

otices o olars. WARD J 
BS er anna oat Sal in penne wie 
. e book is as of so ter as of i 

and pleasant anecdotes. As a handbook to Our great schools, 

Mr. Staunton’s volume will have a wide class of readers.” 

dA yyy n “* 

“It is not well to predict, but if this sturdy vol 

become popular we shall be mightily s “The book 

cannot fail to be interes to fathers and mothers, and it 

appeals to the sympathies of every one who has been a boy, and 
has been educated at a public school. Good store of anecdote, 
amusing and woe been vided; and the exquisite 
letters (pp. 43 A written to the famous poet, soldier, and 
gentleman, Sir Philip Sydney, by his father and mother, when 
the future ‘Scipio, Cicero, and Petrarch of his time’ was a boy 
at Shrewsbury, are wonderfully moving, and worthy of the at- 
tention of every father, every mother, and every son.”—Jilus- 
trated London News. 

“*So full of practical information on the details of school life 
at these great foundations, that it may be regarded as a de- 
book to all who So sendi eir sons thither. For all 

—_ nw meme L- »~ ve a solid value, os enab them to 

e the several systems at erent 

to determine beforehand which offers the greatest advan —" 

The subject, however, is interesting to all intelligent - 

men, and the oh is epoctaliy nachos a general attraction beyond 

y addresses."—London Review, 


the circle which it 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Ludgate Hill. 
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WORDSWORT 


“THE QUEEN - MOTHER, 


) LANCELOT and other Poems. 


POEMS b 


: a) hated wi ork a ont the the Aut 





MESSRS. EDWARD MOXON &CO, 


44 DOVER STREET, W. 


THE © READER. 














30. DECEMBER, 1865. 





“A favourite in many homes this Christmas.”— Times. 





In fsep. 4to, elegantly printed and bound, price 21s., 


HN OC H A RDEN. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Copiously Illustrated by Drawings on Wood, by ARTHUR HUGHES. 





- “ Tt ts the poem of all others which goes straightest to the popular heart.” —T'imes. 
~“ Probably no one in Europe is fitter than Mr. Hughes to add the spirit of art to that which the Laureate had produced in the Idyll of 1864.”— 


Athenceum. 


Altogether it is a beautiful book, and one which we should think will be largely chosen for presentation at this season.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 








; WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
POEMS. Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L. 
Seventeenth m. In 1 Volume, fscp. 8vo, price 9a. cloth. 


MAUD ; and other Poems. By ALFRED 
+ Rumemor, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Fsep. 8vo, price 5s. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventeenth Edition. 


Fsep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


THE PRINCESS. A Medley. By Atrrep 
— D.C.L. Thirteenth Edition. Peeps t 8vo, price 5s, 


IDYLLS of the G. By Atrrep Tenny- 
sox, D.C.L. A New Edition. at 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


ENOCH ARDEN, &c. By Atrrep Tenny- 
son, D.C.L, cen bre: pence te cloth. 


— ————_ 








WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


ay ance 


Just issued, beautifully bound in ‘ek he ashe aioli & Wow Edition of 
*S POETICAL WORKS. 
Ins V fscp. 8v0, price 30s,.¢loth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 Vol, 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 1és. 


*.* The above are the only Complete Editions of Wordsworth’s 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, 

Sisond Siition “h In a Velena ton = ce nical Poeun. 
THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM 
Ww ORTH. In1 Volume, fsep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 Volume, Illustrated by 
_ Woodeuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


, ,* It must be distin understood that all editi th 
ott by Mow. Moxon, are bioompiete, and nd 
The amended and 


by tho Post's family 








Just ready, feep, 8vo, cloth, price Gs.,a New Edition of 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. A Tragedy. 
By Aucernon Cuarvtes Swiveurne. 


Algo, by the Same Author. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price és., 
and ROSA- 
— Two Plays. By ALGERNON Cuan Swinsunye. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 78., 
CHASTELARD : A Tragedy. By ALcERNON 


Caries Swrveurse. 


In 1 Volume, price 6s. cloth, 

By W. 
Furorp, M.A, Pembroke College, Oxford. 

‘In 1 thick Volume, fsep. 8vo0, price 10s. 6d., 

the late EDMUND J. ARM- 
NG, of Trinity College, Dublin. 


In fsep. 8vo, elegant c aot, Oe a New and Revised 
n 


_FRANCES-ANNE KEMBLE’S POEMS; 


Together with some never before Published. 


Seconp Enron. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, 


M.P. In 2 Volumes, fsep. seed omedge 
Bye” 





MOXON’S MINIATURE — POETS. 





* € Moxon’s Mrviatcvre Poers’ is the name under which some 
admirable selections from our recent poetry are now offered to 
the world.”—Times, June 6, 1865. 


I. 
Royal 16mo, toned paper, most elegantly bound and printed, 


A SELECTION from the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet ~ oe With a 
Portrait of the Author. “4 bevelled, 5s.; ditto, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Il. 


A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
ROBERT BROWNING. With a New Portrait engraved 
by J. H. Baker, from a Photograph by W. ag Cloth 
bevelled, 5s. ; ditto, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Ill. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of 
FREDERICK LOCKER. With Portrait by Millais, and 19 
Mlustrations by Richard Doyle, Price 10s, 6d. elegant cloth. 


Iv. 

A SELECTION from the POEMS or 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Poet Laureate. Edited and 
= by Francis Turner Patoraye. With Portrait. 








THE ZAZ# THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 





HOOD’S OWN. First Series. A New 
Edition. In 1 Volume 8vo, Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN ; or, Laughter from Year to 
Year. Second Series. In 1 Voume 8vo, Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS. 18th Edition. 


Volume, fsep. 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


HOODS’ POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 


14th Edition. In 1 Volume, fscp. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES. In 


In 1 











Prose and Verse. With 87 Original Des’ A New 
Edition, In 1 Volume, fscp. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 
KEATS’ POEMS. 
KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With a 


Memoir by the Right “Hon. the Lord Hoventoy. A new 
and enlarged Edition, in 1 Volume, fscp. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 








THE WORKS -of CHARLES LAMB. 


In 1 Volume 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette pate 12s. cloth. 
Contents :—1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch 
a pale oe N. Talfourd.—2, Final Memorials of 

sisting chiefly of his Letters not before 


publish a with ‘Bketehes: of pone of his Companions. By 
The Essays of Elia. Rosamund 


andy; Récollections of of Christ’s Hospital, Poems, &e. 
THE ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 Volume, 
fsep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

In fsep. 8vo, price 5s., 


COWL and CAP, and other POEMS. By 


Catuerixe H. Macreapy. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


LYRICAL FANCIES. By 8. H. BRADBURY. 
(Quallon). 











POETRY FOR GIFTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Pocket Editions. Elegant cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 Volumes, price 15s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. | Price 


3s. 6d. cloth. 
KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With a 


Momele by Lord Hovenron (R. M. Milnes). Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
LAMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS. In 2 Volumes, price 6s. cloth. 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 











SHELLEY’S WORKS. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS ESSAYS, and 
LETTERS from ABROAD. Edited Suxuuzy. In 
Nay my medium 8vo, with Portrait by Mr, Suir. price 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


by Mrs. Suettey. In 3 Volumes, fsep. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


SHELLEY’S* ESSAYS, LETTERS from 


ABROAD. Translations and Fragments. Edited by Mrs. 
Sueiizy. In 2 Volumes, fscp. 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 
ow", small 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. 














In fscp. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


EPHEMERA. By Hewen and GasBrizLie 


Gace (Lady Wood and Mrs, Steele). Illustrated by Helen 
“ One of the prettiest of the Christmas books.”—T'imes. 


WORKS BY THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. 
In 1 Vol., fscp. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
*,* The only Authorized —_ Complete Edition of these 
oems. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A 


New Edition. In1 Vol., fscp. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION. 


Tenth Edition. In 1 Voimme, fsep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A Series of 

— to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in 

Polit cs, Morals, and Religion, with a 

interspersed. Fifth Edition. In 2 Volumes. p. 8vo, price 
14s. cloth. 

*,* “This, the only authorized edition, isa careful reprint 
from that edited in 1837, with the Author's corrections and 
udditions, by his accom lished ne hew, Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
It is, consequentiy, the only ition extant which —h 
‘The Friend’ as left ty thes Author for posterity.”—Rev. 
Coleridge, in a letter to Publishers. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE POEMS OF THE 
LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


Selected, Arranged, and Prefaced by Samvet Lucas, M.A. 




















On February 1, 1866, will be published Part I. of the 
SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


In Handsome Wra rapper, sm. 8vo, toned paper, and beauti. 
fully printed, containing 100 pages, 
To be completed in Five Parts, with a New Portrait. 
The Comic Poems will follow bg — Series, also in Five Parts 


MESSRS. EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. 
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—_— WILLIAM JOHN JOHNSON, at No. 121 Fleet in th Pariah of St, Bride, in tee 
by Street, e 


in the City of Westminster, 


City of London; and Published ye BOHN, at the Office, No. 24 Tavistock Street, 
—Saturday, , 1865, 
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